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THE MORAL HEROSIM OF 
SIR HORACE PLUNKETT 


S ELF-HELP THROUGH MUTUAL HELP,’ the 
motto of the Irish democratic aristocrat, 
it Horace Plunkett, might be taken as the aim of 
gricultural co-operation everywhere. He was a 
nan with many interests in America and Ireland, 
nd from his vast and intimate experience of 
arming methods in the U. S. A. he endeavored 
o help his native country in the most practical 
nd potential way possible, through agriculture. 


The titles of his two best known works are 
ignificant: Ireland in the New Century, and The 
tural Life Problem of the U. S. Ireland has 
lerived immense benefit from his practical efforts 
© promote co-operation. That has been made 
ibundantly clear during this centenary year of his 
yitth when his work is being examined in the 
perspective of time. But in his own day he was 
adly misunderstood and suspected by the very 
eople he sought to help. Indeed, few Irishmen 
vave been more opposed in their ideals than he, 
ind scarcely anyone has drawn attacks from so 
many different religious and political camps as 
re. Yet, he persevered because of the immense 
eserve of moral courage that was in him. Rightly, 
1e accused his fellow-countrymen of a conspicuous 
ack of that virtue. So, in courage as in agricul- 
ure he set out to show them the way. 


The Rise of the Co-operative Movement 


Germany and Denmark have given the lead in 
he European co-operative movement. In these, 
4s in some other countries, the movement began 
sy the clubbing together of a small number of 
villagers for some common object, such as the 
purchase or sale of produce or the providing of 
redit. It gradually assumed a federal structure, 
accordingly as it became better organized. The 
70-operative movement in European countries 
lied itself with different national ideals. Thus 


in Germany the rise of the co-operative credit 
movement was tied up with the social regenera- 
tion of the rural population. 


In the U. S. the co-operative movement goes 
as far back as 1870, when farmers banded them- 
selves together in small local groups to market 
their produce, purchase supplies and avail them- 
selves of farm business services. Organizations, 
such as the Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative 
Union, the Farmers’ Alliance, the American So- 
ciety of Equity and the American Farm Bureau 
gave the co-operative movement unity and strength. 
Agricultural co-operation in the U. S. has acceler- 
ated in progress since 1915, at which time Sir 
Horace Plunkett was introducing it to Ireland. 
By 1921 there were more than twelve thousand 
agricultural associations in the U. S. 


The ten years which Sir Horace spent ranching 
in Wyoming—from 1879 to 1889—gave him 
ample opportunity to study American agricultural 
methods, and he rightly judged that the best way 
of helping Ireland was by introducing this method 
to help her in her most valuable asset, agriculture. 


There is in the Irish temperament an unfortunate 
tendency towards dissention. The Irish, it has 
often been said, can fight, but they cannot unite. 
The records of the Irish show many tragic instances 
of this, making it all too easy for the English 
invader to carry out his policy of divide and con- 
quer. While neighboring farmers in Ireland are 
always ready and willing to help each other, it 
needed years of Horace Plunkett’s persuasion to 
convince them that the thing would have to be 
done on a large business scale if they were to 
survive in the modern world. The small, inde- 
pendent farmer may soon become as rare as the 
craftsman, with this difference, that the craftsman 
is not so closely dependent on credit. 


Zoe 


Sir Horace’s Fight Against Circumstances 


In many ways Sir Horace seemed wholly un- 
suited to his self-appointed task. He was fore- 
doomed to cause suspicion and resentment. All 
the circumstances of his birth and training seemed 
calculated to make the Irish farmers mistrust 
him. He was the son of a landlord, and the 
landlords had for generations grounded the faces 
of the poor; he was a Protestant, and the Protes- 
tants had been long associated with the tyrannical 
methods of their oppressors; he was born in 
England and educated at Eton and Oxford; so it 


was thought he would have little understanding . 


of the Irish peasantry. Though he was a Tory in 
politics, he chose his friends from other political 
camps; this made him suspect of all camps. 
And he made his friends among Catholics—a 
Jesuit was his greatest supporter—and so fell 
under the displeasure of certain of the ascendancy 
class, i.e., the Protestant Pro-British class. He 
was, besides, a man of poor physique and an in- 
different speaker. From this it will be conceded 
that it required great moral courage on his part 
to go about Ireland, especially during the Great 
War and the Civil War, propounding co-operation 
to the rural population. A lesser man would have 
been bowed and broken under a mere wind of 
the hurricanes of hostility he encountered, though 
it does appear that his uncompromising and rather 
humorless character often raised the wind un- 
necessarily against himself. 


Read His Own Death Notice in the U.S. 


When he returned to Ireland from the U. S., 
Sit Horace studied the means and ends of the co- 
operative ideal, and after a survey of five and 
a half years formed the Irish Agricultural Organ- 
ization Society. He had been elected Unionist 
Member of Parliament in 1892, and advocated his 
cause so persistently and persuasively that the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion was set up with himself as first vice-president. 
He was now president of the I.A.O.S., a voluntary 
body, and vice-president of the official D.A.T.I. 
Civil servants, in all places and at all times, are 
reluctant to receive new ideas or to express enthu- 
siasm. The D.A.T.I. was no exception. Its mem- 
bers failed to respond to the enthusiasm of Sir 
Horace, who devoted his official salary to sustain 
the I.A.O.S. in being. 

In the course of time hostility grew up be- 
tween the two organizations. The founder of 
both bodies was to realize with what poor instru- 
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ments officialdom was to supply him in pursuance 
of a practical ideal. Manifestly, ideals are not 
to be furthered by mercenaries and hirelings who, 
as the parable reminds us, cannot be expected to 
possess apostolic zeal. 

On his retirement from Parliament, Sir Horace 
found more time to devote to his cherished hobby 
of ranching. Accordingly he made several trips 
to America, the traditional home of ranching. On 
his departure from London for the U. S. in 1919, 
he delivered a very forceful address to the British 
people concerning the atrocities being committed 
by the British forces in Ireland against defenseless 
civilians. He decried the fact that all the technique 
of imperial rule was being put into effect against 
other peoples whose only crime was their per- 
sistent desire to have and to hold the land God 
gave them and their fathers before them, and the 
determination to rule themselves according tc 
traditional customs and beliefs. It required great 
moral courage to speak against the use of imperial 
arms in the very heart of the Empire; but Sis 
Horace was not the sort of man to confine his 
moral courage to the Irish countryside. 

While on this trip to the U. S., he had the 
unique experience of reading his own obituary 
notice. It reported that he had died at Battle 
Creek on January 1st, 1920. A clerical erro) 
had crept into the transmission of the news thai 
he had left New York for Michigan on that date 
and Sir Horace, like Mark Twain, greatly em 
joyed the exaggerated tidings and rejoiced te 
find himself still alive. It is not recorded if the 
local papers gave him a fresh start in the birth 
column next day. 

When Ireland won a degree of independencs 
and was free at last to set up her own Parliamen 
or Oireachtas (which is composed of two houses 
the Dail, or House of Representatives, and thi 
Senate), Horace Plunkett was elected to hole 
office in the Senate for twelve years. Durin; 
a debate in the Senate on December 21st, 192 
he stated he was going to America and wished te 
gather information there as to the plan and Scop 
of the American Legislative Reference Library, t 
best of its kind in the world, with a view té 
setting up a similar library for the use of th 
Oireachtas. He also wished, he said, to kee} 
in touch with the latest developments in th 
co-operative movement in the U.S. A. The Sena 
granted him full disctetionary powers, and he let 
Ireland in 1923 for what proved to be the las 
time. While he was in America, his home < 
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Foxrock, Co. Dublin, was blown up by a land 
mine. 


Like so many other famous Irishmen, from poets 
to politicians, Sir Horace made his home in Eng- 
land, and remained there until his death. He 
bought a house in Weybridge, Surrey, and re- 
signed from the Irish Senate. When he died in 


oN ks) 


March, 1932, men of every shade of religious 
and political opinion paid generous tribute to 
‘the man who had the courage to be moderate,” 
and who held firm to his belief that the things 
that unite men are more lasting and important 
than the things that divide them. 


LiAM Bropuy, PuH.D. 
Dublin, Ireland 


SPAIN TACKLES THE HOUSING 
PROBLEM 


ib Social Justice Review, issue of October, 1954, 
a brief survey was made of the world housing 
Crisis, and an account was given of the 14th Span- 
ish Social Week which studied this problem. Those 
who read the solutions there proposed might like 
to know what practical steps are being taken in 
Spain today in face of the great shortage of dwell- 
ings. Though we shall concern ourselves solely 
with the activity of the Church—or rather of a 
few selected dioceses—in this field, some pre- 
liminary remarks about the house-building pro- 
grams of the State will not be out of place. 


Castles in Spain 


A survey made in 1939 revealed that thirty 
per cent of the dwellings in Spain were unhealthy, 
forty-five per cent defective, and only twenty-five 
per cent habitable. This was immediately after 
the Civil War, and hence the situation cannot 
be considered normal. Yet, after many years of 
peace the picture remains grim. The steady in- 
crease of population, the flight from the land, 
and the relative unprofitableness of capital in- 
vested in house-construction have helped to worsen 
the situation, especially in the cities. In 1951 it 
was estimated that there was a shortage of 617,945 
homes, not counting the ones that needed replace- 
ment. Today the real deficit, according to con- 
servative estimates would amount to over 1,000,- 
000. Others double this figure. To prevent the 
deficit from growing, about 70,000 dwellings 
would have to be built yearly; over 100,000 
would have to be built annually to eliminate the 
shortage in thirty yeats. 

A problem of this magnitude cannot be solved 
sy mere armchair planning; it calls for prompt 
und practical measures, Many measures have been 


introduced by the State and others are to be put 
into effect in the near future. Yet it cannot 
be said that these efforts have been very success- 
ful since the actual building rate falls far short 
of the requited mark. Among the official agencies 
that have a good record of achievement are the 
Direcci6n General de Regiones Devastadas, which 
has built or rebuilt 238 entire villages and over 
11,000 dwellings, while the Obra Sindical del 
Hogar, which attends principally to the needs of 
the poorer classes, builds between 2,000 and 3,000 
homes a year. At present all the important build- 
ing activity in the country is guided by the Insti- 
tuto Nacional de la Vivienda through which the 
State also helps and subsidizes the local and 
private agencies engaged in solving the housing 
problem. 

Prominent among these agencies are the pro- | 
vincial governments and the municipal councils. 
The savings banks, insurance societies and some 
industrial concerns are also making a valuable 
contribution to the housing drive. But worthy of 
special note are the efforts made by several 
Bishops, often through Catholic Action bodies, to 
remedy the housing shortage in their dioceses. 
The Guia de la Iglesia en Espana (1954) lists 
over twenty-five such diocesan organizations, and 
the list is probably incomplete. Here we propose 
to give a brief account of a few of these organi- 
zations. 

Happy Families 

Among the pioneering Catholic housing  so- 
cieties, Cordoba’s La Sagrada Familia holds a 
place of honor. It owes its origin to the vision 
and zeal of its Bishop, who soon after taking 
possession of his See in June 1946, determined 
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to save the thousands of homeless persons he 
found in his cathedral city. He personally. visited 
the poorest quarters of Cordoba and talked with 
the wretched dwellers. A study of the situation 
convinced him that no less than 8,000 homes for 
the humbler classes were needed immediately. 


From the very start the Bishop made it clear 
that his great desire was not to build mere houses, 
but real homes. This has been kept in mind 
in the designing and lay-out of the new residential 
district, which is outside the crowded city area, 
and is being well provided with religious, educa- 
tional and recreational facilities. The houses are 
not storeyed: a system which has its economic 
advantages—cement and iron are not easily avail- 
able in Spain—as well as social advantages. Each 
home has a small garden, giving more privacy to 
the family. There is more of a sense of owner- 
ship and consequent tendency to stay at home on 
the part of the menfolk. 

Over sixty per cent of the capital cost of the 
plan is being financed by the Instituto Nacional 
de la Vivienda on various bases. The remaining 
forty per cent is made up by the value of the 
land and the money gathered by the housing asso- 
ciation in the form of donations and loans. Per- 
haps the chief reason why the Sagrada Familia 
plan has been a success is the way in which the 
actual construction work has been organized. The 
association has its own builders and overseers, its 
storerooms, workshops, brick-kilns and transport 
vehicles. Mass production and the elimination 
of the middleman have cut down costs consider- 
ably, while employment has been provided for 
1,500 men from the locality. The members of 
the Association, for whose benefit the new dwell- 
ings are built, can buy them on the installment 
plan, making their contribution in cash, land, 
building material or work. 

By March, 1955, no less than 4,629 houses had 
been built at a total cost of 221,046,891 pesetas 
(about $5,500,000), and a corresponding number 
of families been provided with cheerful and 
healthy homes. Cordoba’s housing problem is far 
from being solved—in March 1953, more than 
11,000 families were reported to be living in 
single-room apartments—but a major step has 
been taken in the right direction. As the housing 
crisis of the working classes is being eased, the 
Sagrada Familia is turning its attention to the 
needs of the middle classes, which are also acute; 
a beginning has already been made with the con- 
struction of houses for them. 


The Inspiration of the Eucharist 


Barcelona’s Viviendas del Congreso Eucaristico 
was launched in 1951, when the city was pre- 
paring itself for the International Eucharistic 
Congress due to be held there in June of the 
following year. At that time this great industrial 
and commercial center had an estimated deficit 
of 40,000 dwellings for a population of over 
1,250,000, and the shortage was growing more 
acute. In these circumstances the Bishop of 
Barcelona made an appeal, drawing attention to 
the urgency of this grave social problem and show- | 


ing how it would be very much in the charitable 


spirit of the Congress to build houses for homeless | 
families. 

The idea found many enthusiastic supporters, 
among them leading industrialists and business 
men who realized that by drawing people to the 
city’s factories they were in a measure respon- 
sible for its housing problem, and had, therefore, 
to cooperate in its solution, It was also their 
aim to help decent people to acquire their own 
homes, a goal which many were unable to attain. 
unaided. 

For its building program the Vzvzendas del’ 
Congreso Eucaristico acquired money from three: 
principal sources: 1) Founder-members who do-: 
nated each 100,000 pesetas (about $2,500), in-- 
terest-free and non-repayable; 2) loans on very’ 
generous terms from the Instituto Nacional de la: 
Vivienda; 3) loans from savings banks and life: 
insurance societies. The houses built were to be? 
sold to the tenants on an installment basis, and the: 
sale price re-invested in house-building, so that 
the construction work could be continued without 
interruption. 

By the beginning of 1955, the V. C. E. had al- 
ready completed 250 dwellings in the model resi- 
dential quarter it is building not far from th 
center of Barcelona; the residents are being picke 
with care from different social groups to avoi 
creating a class-complex in the area. Much atten 
tion has been paid to the lay-out and architec 
ture of the new flats, and provision has been: 
made for good roads, squares and public gardens. 
A church, library, clinic and some schools will 
provide for the religious and social needs of th 


people. | 
Our Lady’s City 


In other large cities of Spain, like Madrid an 
Valencia, the diocesan authorities are also takin 
active part in the housing drive. In Madrid, th 
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east of the Holy Family, January 9th, 1955, was 
bserved as a special day of prayer for the solu- 
ion of the housing crisis. The Bishop of Madrid- 
Alcala published a pastoral asking prayers and 
1elp from his people in order that the problem 
of the homeless poor might be solved. The 
liocesan organization, Patronato Virgen de la 
Almudena, has been working hard toward this 
snd. The Bishop announced that, as the best 
memorial of the Marian Year, a “ciudad de la 
nmaculada’ was to be built with 10,000 dwellings. 
All were asked to collaborate in this effort. 


Catholic organizations are active in some of 
he smaller towns, too. The present writer had 
the occasion to watch men at work on a little 
model suburb being built in Tortosa. They be- 
longed to a workingmen’s association and were 
duilding their own homes in their free time, for 
which purpose they had obtained ecclesiastical 
permission to work for a few hours on Sunday. 
With just that little amount of labor every week, 
the building work could not obviously advance 
very fast; yet a surprising amount had been 
achieved in a short period. Moreover, as the 
overseer stated, the work was not careless or 
sloppy, since the men were conscious they were 
building their own homes. Members of the asso- 
ciation who did not contribute with personal labor 


we 


Spain had a better record than any other 
country in the world in protecting Jews in World 
War II, but she never got due credit for tt. 

Not only Sephardis but also ““Ashkenasy” (north 
European Jews) wete saved in great numbers. 

The Spanish government directed its legations, 
embassies and consulates abroad to provide 
Sephardic Jews (those whose ancestors had once 
lived in Spain) with Spanish passports. Thou- 
sands were issued. 

Spanish diplomats also succeeded in getting Jews 
of remote Spanish origin out of nazi concentration 
camps. They came by the trainload. Spanish 
wuthorities also insisted that the nazis disgorge the 
valuables they had taken from the Jews. 

The services of Spain to the Jews were so mag- 
rificent that the Jewish World Congress at Atlan- 
ic City sent a message of gratitude to the Spanish 
ambassador in Washington in 1944. 

_ A visit to Spain would quickly dispel the arti- 
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wete allowed to pay an equivalent amount in cash, 
and thus, incidentally, employment could be pro- 
vided for idle hands. 


Restoring All Things in Christ 


The important Spanish monthly, Razén y Fe, 
after speaking of the Church’s activity in the 
housing field, declared in a recent editorial: “But 
the Church could do more, much more, if the 
economic support, the technical help, and the per- 
sonal contribution of the faithful in the way of 
labor were increased. Besides, it must not be 
forgotten that the Church has, in the suburbs, a 
task that is specifically hers: the building of 
churches, rectories, elementary and craft schools, 
dispensaries, etc. There is no more efficacious 
way of raising the religious culture of a people 
than to endow it with one or more schools run 
by religious.” 

The interest taken by the Bishops in the housing 
question has shown once more how close the 
Church is to the lives of her children; but these 
in turn have a great task to perform. Not until 
they become more deeply conscious of their reli- 
gious and social duties, and act accordingly, can 
one hope for that christianization of society, which 
is so very much needed in Spain as elsewhere. 


Rev. J. CoRREIA-AFONSO, S.J. 
Barcelona, Spain 


ficial notions of Americans who think that anti- 
semitism, Francoism, intoleration and the Spanish 
way of life are one and the same thing. (Erick 
von Kuehnelt-Leddhin in The Catholic Chronicle, 


July 29.) 


Of the 43,000,000 people in France, 8,000,000, 
or nineteen per cent, may be considered practic- 
ing Catholics. They are the persons who are 
reported as regularly attending Sunday Mass in 
the recently published details of last year’s Gov- 
ernment census. 


Religious practice was found to vary widely 
throughout the country. In a number of places— 
Brittany, the Vendee, Flanders, Alsace and Lor- 
raine—attendance at Sunday Mass was as high as 
seventy-five per cent of the total population. 


The census reported that there are 176,000 
clerics, including 118,000 Sisters, in the country. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE PROBLEM 
OF FAMILY WAGES™ 


ILL 


(Concluded) 


CHILLING IS OF THE OPINION that, in view of 
S the fact that the welfare of society depends 
on the welfare of its germ cell, the family, “the 
State can make it a strict duty to pay the family 
wage.’15) With few exceptions, Catholic writers 
on the subject, if they use the unhappy expression 
“family wage’ at all, mean by it the so-called 
absolute family wage. It is neither a subsistence 
wage nor a wage paid according to need; it does 
not depend on the size of the family to be sup- 
ported with it, nor is it “absolute” in the sense 
that the employer is obliged to pay it regardless 
of circumstances. Rather, the family wage is a 
wage which corresponds to the true value of labor 
and, therefore, “would suffice for the reasonably 
decent maintenance of a worker, his wife and 
dependent children.’’*°) “It is not,” as Rev. A. 
Gordon, S.J., formulated it, ‘‘an ‘individual,’ wage, 
considering the worker alone, nor ‘relative,’ con- 
sidering the actual number of children: but ‘abso- 
lute,’ reckoning the family a worker would have 
in the ordinary course of nature, if he exercised 
his right to found a family, because nature pro- 
vides for what normally happens.’”°) The basis 
for the absolute family wage is the standard family, 
usually supposed to consist of five or six mem- 
bers, i.e., father, mother and three or four de- 
pendent children. It is assumed that three to 
four children are needed to keep up the population 
and working force.*!) Practically all authors recog- 
nize the fact that employers cannot be considered 


*) Hrrata: In the first installment of this series 
(SJR, July-August, 1955) in line 23 of the left column 
on p. 121, read “possible” for “impossible.” Also, on 
p. 122, read “causal” for “casual” in the first line of 
the right column. Footnote 7 on page 123 should read 
“Johannes” instead of “John.” We regret these errors 
and extend apologies to our learned author and our 
patient readers. (EKd.) 

18) Otto Schilling, Christliche 
Freiburg, i.B., 1926, p. 59. 

19) Andrew Gordon, S.J., Security, Freedom and 
Happiness, Oxford, 1944, p. 129; cf. also Paul Jostock, 
Die sozialen Rundschreiben, Freiburg, i.B., 1948, p. 128 
(footnote). 

20) Gordon, loc. cit. 


Gesellschaftslehre, 


obliged in justice to adjust their wages to the 
actual size of the families of their employees, 


especially not to pay higher wages to men with 


larger families. 


What Size the Family? 


Some writers, such as Fathers Constantin) 
Noppel, S.J., Weber and Tischleder, Oskar Renz,, 
etc., however, have voiced objections. Fathers: 
Weber and Tischleder wrote: “We have, besides,, 
doubts as to whether the family wage should be: 
adjusted only to the needs of the so-called normal| 
family with three or four children and to designate: 
only that family wage as the average wage de-- 
manded by natural law. First, the expression 
‘normal family’ may be misinterpreted to mean. 
a family artificially and unnaturally limited in: 
size, which would not exceed three or four or’ 
even fewer children. Furthermore, the denial of 
an obligation 7” justice to pay a wage sufficien 
to support a /arger family may have the psycholog 
ical effect of stzmulating deliberate birth control. 
That is why one would seem to be justified in: 
saying: ‘It is a natural-law tendency that the wag 
suffices for the support of a family which is large 
than the one assumed to be of average size. Tak- 
ing into consideration the so-called normal famil 
no longer suffices today; the wage must be ad- 
justed, as far as possible, to the actual numbe 
of dependent members of the family.?) Th 
same objections ought to be raised to turning ove 
the family with a large number of offsprin 
to charity or to direct government aid that hav 
been raised against referring also of the normal 
family to such extraordinary aid.’’?3) 


The book by these two moral philosophers; 
Weber and Tischleder, was published shortly be: 


21) About the so-called “naturtreue Normalfamilie,’” 
the normal family living in accordance with the de 
mands of nature, see H. Muckermann, Kind und Vol 
vol. II, Freiburg, i.B., 1921. 

22) C. Noppel, S.J., Familienlohn, Stimmen der Zei 
Wolk WOR, (OGRA), jos, 2 

23) Weber=Tischleder, loc. cit., pp. 531-382. 
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ore the appearance of the encyclical Quadragesimo 
4nno. Wad they written at a later time they 
vould probably have reasoned that the larger 
amily is entitled, in social justice, to an adequate 
ncome. Even so realistic an economist as Sum- 
ver Slichter of Harvard University once wrote 
hat there could be no doubt that most people 
who have children are performing a service to 
he community” and that, therefore, “the theory 
of family allowances is easy to justify.” ‘‘Family 
ullowances,” he felt, “appear to have a place in 
in equitable system of distribution.”’4) It is 
onceivable that an entire industry may be obliged 
by collective agreement or law to organize an 
equalization fund from which to pay a bonus or 
illowance to workers with more than an average 
vumber of children. Workers would then have a 
‘laim of right to such addition to their wages. 
it would neither be a matter of charity nor one 
of relief or benefit. Yet, even if such arrangement 
would be economically possible, it would not be a 
wage in the proper sense of the word. It would 
ather be a matter of re-distribution of wealth 
ind/or income. A government may feel that, 
nstead of burdening the general taxpayer with 
he extra cost of such relative family “wage,” it 
would be fairer to have those carry the burden 
who seem to benefit more directly from the services 
serformed by workers who have more than the 
iverage number of children, namely, the industry 
0 which they belong and the buyers to whom the 
ndustry sells its products.2°) Whatever may be 
he solution of the problem of the relative family 
‘wage’ (based on need and social function rather 
han on productivity); we cannot but agree with 
Xev. John F. Cronin, who says that ‘‘where family 
1eeds are above normal, either because of a large 
vumber of children or excessive sickness, the in- 
lividual employer is not bound in justice to meet 
his need.”?®) 

Father Oskar Renz, Swiss moral theologian, 
lenies even a right of the worker to the absolute 
amily wage. Prof. Renz believes that the Catholic 
writers who favor the absolute family wage fail 
o distinguish properly between the /ex naturalis, 
e., the natural moral law, and the zus naturale, 1.e., 
atural right or the natural juridical law, in Eng- 
ish simply called natural law. Renz insists that 


24) Modern Economic Society, New York, 1931, p. 867. 

25) E, Rathbone, Family Allowances (With an 
tpilogue by Lord W. Beveridge), London, 1949, p. 22. 

26) Catholic Social Principles, Milwaukee, 1951, p. 
53. 


rom! 


only the Naturgesetz is general, but that the 
Naturrecht is always concrete and patticular.?") 
“Laws address themselves to what is general and 
take into account what is ordinarily taking place. 
Rights, however, are always those of a physical 
or moral person and are of a concrete and varying 
character.” (ibid.) The worker, thus, has a na- 
tural right to his life, not to a life in general. 
Similarly, he does not have a right to support 
some family or a family in general, but his family 
with all its members and not limited by the con- 
cept of an average or standard family. In the 
aspects of nature, that family is “normal,” Father 
Renz says, where the parents do not artificially 
limit the number of children born and which is 
potentially able to bring up its children, even if 
there would be a score of them.”8) “That is the 
normal family, for the support of which nature 
has given the father the ability to work.” (p. 46) 
In other words, it is not through public relief, 
charitable contributions, etc., but through wages 
that the worker's family, regardless of size, is 
normally to be supported. The absolute family 
wage, Fr. Renz states, while adequate for the 
average family, is really too generous for unmar- 
ried men or married men without children, and 
insufficient for larger families.**) “This is in- 
deed an inconceivable natural law which on the 
one hand grants the unmarried worker a strict 
right to a family wage and, on the other hand, 
abandons the worker with a large family to the 
benevolence of third parties.” (p. 47) Large 
families who either refuse or are refused outside 
assistance would be forced to have their mothers 
and minor members help them earn a livelihood. 


27) Die Lésung der Arbeiterfrage durch die Macht 
des Rechts, Luzern, 1927, p. 44. ; 

28) Except in the rare case of repeated multiple 
births, with the increase in the number of children, the 
older ones would eventually reach an age where they 
can contribute through their own efforts and earn- 
ings to the support of the family without serious detri- 
ment to their physical, mental and moral development. 

29) Paul H. Douglas (formerly of the U. of Chicago, 
now U. S. Democratic Senator for Illinois) in his book 
Wages and the Family (Chicago, Ill., 1925, p. 41) says 
that to pay all adult male workers enough to main- 
tain a family of five would mean that in the English- 
speaking world at the time of publication of his book 
70-80 per cent of the workers would get a wage much 
more than adequate, while for 10 to 15 per cent it 
would be less than needed. To grant such an increase 
in the United States would, some thirty years ago, 
have meant paying for no less than 48,000,000 fictitious 
dependents, while combined with equal pay for women 
it would have meant paying no less than 72,000,000 
non-existent people. One has to keep in mind that 
Douglas believes the living-wage principle to be 
“ethically and economically sound.” 
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There is only one legitimate way, Renz insists, 
of obtaining an adequate wage, namely by in- 
fluencing the general estimation or evaluation of 
work and the worker accordingly. However, even 
if the dignity of the worker and the intrinsic worth 
of human labor are perfectly recognized, it would 
not be possible to attach a satisfactory exchange 
value to labor unless the economic means would 
be available to pay corresponding wages. Renz 
believes that the availability of those means 1s 
primarily a question of a fairer distribution of 
wealth. However, the problem of wages is not, 
Renz says, merely a question of commutative 
justice and the law of contracts. 


Since labor power is inseparably connected with 
the person of the worker, he who puts the use of 
his labor power at the disposal of an employer, 1s 
no longer able fully to realize his personal rights, 
ie., to make use of and control his human rights. 
It is, therefore, the duty of the “master” to take 
care of his workers, their rights and their needs. 
From this Renz derives a quasi-paternalistic pro- 
gram of social reform. While his views on the 
solution of modern labor problems seem to be 
decidedly at variance with tradition as well as 
present-day Catholic social teaching on the wage 
contract and the employment relation, Renz 1s 
in agreement with most other writers as to the 
fact that the just wage is largely a question of 
the aestimatio communis (that is to say, of the 
common and right evaluation of labor) which, 
in turn, depends on the prevailing social and 
economic order. There can be no just wage in a 
disordered society. 


Economics and Morality 


This points to another important but often 
neglected consideration, namely, that there cannot 
possibly be any intrinsic conflict between what 
is morally just and what is economically sound 
and mandatory. It is, as has been pointed out 
earlier, incompatible with the idea of God as 
infinitely good and wise, to assume that there 
could be moral principles essentially incapable of 
realization.*°) To paraphrase W. E. Gladstone’s 
saying: What is morally wrong can never be eco- 
nomically right, and vice versa, what is economic- 
ally right cannot be morally wrong. As O. v. 
Nell-Bruening, S.J., has convincingly pointed out: 
Since the economy is not a mere physical but a 
primarily social process, a “cultural function,” 


30) It is an old axiom that ultra posse nemo obligatur. 


of statesmen, managers and householders to apply? 
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the principles and vital needs of the economy 
are simultaneously ethical norms.*!) In other 
words, all members of economic society are morally 
bound to act in conformity with the end of the 
economic order which is to supply the material 
needs of the national community under condi-} 
tions of limited resources. ‘To achieve this end,| 
economics supplies us with what might be called) 
a theory of choice between scarce goods, or of: 
the “laws” governing the ways and means by’ 
which maximum satisfaction of wants can be? 
achieved with limited resources. It is the task: 


these economic principles to their “policies.” Any) 
policy deliberately disregarding the principles of: 
economics is likely to be detrimental to the com-. 
mon good and, therefore, a violation of the moral! 
law in general and social justice in particular. 


This would also be true with regard to any) 
policy trying to enforce wages which the economy; 
cannot bear without serious curtailment of invest- 
ment for industrial development or for similar 
reasons. A retardation of industrial developmenti 
would not only interfere with the economic wel- 
fare of the whole, but also with that of the wage 
earning class itself, “since one of the most effectiv 
ways of increasing the material conditions of th 
wage earners is to give them better and more 
efficient tools with which to work.’’*) Thi 
applies, of course, also to the individual firm. 
It is entirely possible, and in many places unde 
prevailing circumstances even likely, that an em- 
ployer cannot pay a wage reflecting the “value” 
that work actually has at the time of the agree- 
ment or payment. While we must assume that 
human labor has per se or potentially the powe 
to earn a wage sufficient for the support of 
medium-sized family, we know that actually it 
often did not and does not have this power: 
Per accidens, therefore, the-value of labor may 
be lower. It is important to realize that this 
undervaluation is not the consequence merely of 
a passing’ situation in the labor market (smal. 
demand—large supply), but primarily due to the 


31) Zur sozialen Frage, loc. cit., col. 149; cf. also, b 
the same author, Reorganization of Social Economy, pp: 
173-75. One should keep in mind that ens et bonum 
convertuntur, that is, that being and good are con: 
vertible, that the goodness of a thing is but another 
aspect of its being. Cf. J. Haessle, Das Arbeitsethos 
der Kirche, Freiburg, i.B., 1923, pp. 28-28, and 
sera Sozial-okonomik und Sozialethik, Paderbor 

32) P. H. Douglas, loc. cit., p. 24. 
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osition which labor holds in the economic struc- 
ire. This may be the consequence of disturb- 
nces of an extrinsic nature (e.g., a natural catas- 
ophe) or of an intrinsic nature (mis-manage- 
ent, a false social philosophy, etc.). Social 
istice demands, as has been pointed out before, 
at the causes be removed, that, if necessary, 
1e social economy be reorganized. The reason 
that, in our present-day economy large numbers 
£ the population must live on income from 
vages only; if they cannot do so, the entire eco- 
omic organism will be disturbed and with 
t social peace and national welfare. “If the 
conomic system is working properly, and if both 
arties will give labor its proper place in this 
ystem, thus enabling it to do its share,” Father v. 
Nell-Breuning says, “then, certainly, will the value 
f this performance be equal to family needs, 
nd consequently a family wage should be paid 
n accordance with justice. If, however, the eco- 
omic structure is disturbed, or if it proves to 
ye impossible to give labor its proper place in 
he system, then the value of work done will more 
yt less fall short of family requirements. Then 
he employer cannot be required either on the 
yasis of commutative justice or for some other 
eason, to pay family wages...The attempt to 
yay them in spite of it would merely result in 
‘urther dislocation of the economic structure, and 
vould endanger the employer himself. Trying 
o enforce the payment of a family wage under 
uch conditions would be unjust to the employer; 
with respect to the community as a whole, it would 
se an infringement of social justice.’’**) 


Father v. Nell-Bruening does not tire in em- 
shasizing that the economically correct wage is 
also the just wage.**) Msgr. J. Messner says 
literally the same thing, for, he argues, “it is 
the wage demanded both by the ends of social 
economy and by the productivity of the service 
performed.”*®) Social and commutative justice, 
Msgr. Messner says, “demand that the worker shall 
receive as much in wages as corresponds to the 
full productivity of labor in the attainment of the 
output of the socio-economic process and as 
evaluated by the ordered price mechanism. In 
both cases it is the productivity of labor that 
Jetermines the economically correct, and hence 
ethically just, wage. The productivity of labor 
33) Reorganization, pp. 177-78. 


34) Zur sozialen Frage, loc cit., col. 149. 
35) Social Ethics, p. 760. 


22) 


in the economic process as a whole is evaluated 
as a contribution to the general well-being, and 
the productivity of labor as part of the productivity 
of the single enterprise is evaluated in the prices 
of the goods produced. In the first case it is a 
question of the distribution of the social product 
according to the rule of the common good; in 
the second case it is the distribution of the yield 
of the single firm according to the rule of equiva- 
lence. There is, however, a condition laid down 
in our wage principle, namely, that the full pro- 
ductivity of labor in the given stage of economic 
technique should be utilized... Labor can earn a 
full income only in the social economy that ful- 
fills its ends; i, if there is full employment. 
In an underdeveloped economy the wages cannot 
reach the level corresponding to the end of social 
economy, because its diminished output does not 
permit it.” (zd7d.) 

Messner adds that the classical economists, 
though regarding labor (industry) as the cause 
of the wealth of nations, have fixed their interest 
one-sidedly on capital investment as a condition 
of employment. Thus, they regard reduction of 
wages to stimulate investment as the only way 
of overcoming unemployment. “The truth, how- 
ever, is that circumstances may demand that the 
narrowed capital basis of the social economy be 
extended by the mobilization of all available labor 
and thus by the increasing of socio-economic pro- 
ductivity...” (p. 761) In Messner’s opinion, it 
is one of the functions of credit policy to effect 
utilization of all available factors of production, 
especially labor, so as to attain optimum pro- 
ductivity of the economic process. (p. 747) As 
can be expected, Messner is aware of the fact 
that excessive wages, Le., wages exceeding the 
“economically correct wage’ will also cause dis- 
locations, possible interfere with capital formation 
and prevent full utilization of all resources. Social 
justice demands, he says, that not only the wage 
of particular groups of workers is taken into 
account, but the wage structure of the whole eco- 
nomy and that the effects of wage policy on the 
price structure is kept in mind. What Messner 
still calls a family wage, perhaps because it is a 
traditional issue of social reform in general and 
Catholic social thought in particular, could prob- 
ably be called a full-employment wage. He puts 
great trust in the competitive mechanism’s ability 
eventually to achieve this wage or an approxima- 
tion of it, provided public authority bans all re- 
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straint of trade. “Since the wage is a price and a 
constituent of prices, this productivity (of an adult 
male laborer of full working ability) can be 
ascertained only through the ordered price 
mechanism.” (p. 763) 


Messner, a continental European writing in 
England, obviously has particularly the European 
situation in mind when he writes (p. 295) “that 
for some time to come, the full family wage in 
accordance with present-day minimum standards 
of living will in most countries not be reached in 
many branches of industry.” Until such time, 


equalization funds, public insurance and state , 


subsidies to the family could provide family 
allowances to supplement wages in proportion to 
the size of the family. 


Wages and Family Allowances 


Since family allowances are not wages (com- 
pensations for work), they will not be discussed 
here in detail. The enthusiastic support which 
Catholic and other social reformers have given 
to the idea of an equalization fund, seems hardly 
warranted. These funds are meant “to equalize 
the cost of the family allowance and to prevent 
it being of consequence to any manufacturer 
whether he employed single family men.”°°) As 
a tule, the allowances are paid to the workers at 
certain intervals, perhaps, monthly, for the benefit 
of dependent children, usually below a certain age 
level, of all the employees of those firms that be- 
long to a compensation or equalization fund. The 
cost is apportioned among the employers accord- 
ing to some agreed-on key, e.g., in proportion to 
the total number of employees or in proportion 
to the total amount of their wage bill.*”) 


The grossest outrage committed against the 
worker in our time has been the material- 
istic philosophy that the pursuit of wealth and 
station is the highest and most honorable pur- 
suit that a man can follow; the philosophy that 
ascribes a halo of righteousness to men who have 
achieved material success, regardless of the meth- 
ods which they have employed to gain their end. 


Here is the way a wag once expressed it by 


36) Vibart, loc. cit., p. 80. 
“8t) Rathbone, loc. cit., p. 156; see also Douglas, loc. 
Cilieg 18. Beye 
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It can hardly be said that such arrangement 
leaves the wage bill of the employers associated 
with the fund unaffected. Contributions to the 
fund certainly add to the pay-roll and thus to the 
cost of production. Nor can it be said that equal. 
ization funds as such eliminate the employers 
interest in hiring bachelors as well as married men 
without children and excluding fathers with chil- 
dren.?8) Obviously, the assessments depend on the 
demands made on the fund. If there are many 
married men with a large number of children in 
the labor force of the firms belonging to the 
fund, it might yet be advantageous for these em- 
ployers to keep low the number of those entitlec 
to an allowance. The scaling down of the wages 
of single men and the using of the savings thus 
made to finance the fund, can hardly be regardec 
as a fair solution. Family allowances are usually 
paid where the wages are merely equal to or no 
much higher than what single workers need foy 
their own support. To set the wage rates of the 
unmarried workers yet lower would seem a viola: 
tion of justice—aside from the fact that it woulc 
make it impossible for young single workers tc 
save a portion of their earnings for future mari 
riage. While family allowances are decidedly 
not a substitute for family wages, they may serva 
as a useful interim solution until such wage? 
can be paid. In many regions and industries 03 
this country wages seem to be adequate enougl! 
to make the establishment of such funds unnecess 
sary, unless they are limited to serve the extrz 
needs of workers with large families.*°) 


Dr. FRANZ M. MUELLER 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


paraphrasing the comparative degress of an adjec 
tive: “Young man, get on; get honor; get honest.’ 
While there is nothing wrong with the profi 
motive, there is everything wrong with a societ: 
built exclusively on the profit motive. 
ARCHBISHOP RICHARD J. CUSHING 


Communion breakfast address to employee 
of the Boston Naval Shipyard 


38) v. Nell-Bruening, S.J., Reorganization, p. 42. 
39) For more detailed information, consult Rev. Johi 
D. Callahan, The Catholic Attitude Toward A Familia 
Minimum Wage, The Catholic University of Amerie? 
Press, Washington, D. C., 1936. 
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Warder’s Review 


Wood and Fire Safety 


es WAS WHEN WOOD WAS universally recog- 
nized, along with stone and brick, as the 
indispensable building material. In recent de- 
cades, however, the situation has undergone a very 
drastic change. Today wood competes with such 
materials as steel, aluminum, plastics and glass. 
The growing trend is unmistakably away from the 
use of wood. 

The August, 1955, issue of The Carpenter at- 
tributes this trend to the skillful advertising meth- 
ods employed by the producers of wood substitutes. 
This tradesman’s journal-also bemoans the fact 
that “wood was slow to recognize the threat posed 
by substitutes.” Be that as it may, the public gen- 
erally has accepted as fact that improved building 
methods today include the extensive use of metals 
and synthetics in place of wood. 

Undoubtedly the prime consideration influ- 
encing most people in their preference for steel 
over wood is the belief that steel structures are 
safer against fire. Insurance companies generally 
subscribe to this belief which is based on the fact 
that steel is non-combustible, whereas wood is. 

Should combustibility be the yardstick for 
measuring fire safety? We think not. We are 
inclined to agree with The Carpenter when it says: 
“Fhe plain truth of the matter is that ability to 
stand up under intense heat (not possessed by 
steel) for long periods of time, rather than com- 
bustibility, is the most important feature of fire 
safety.” 

A study of actual cases seems to bear out this 
contention convincingly. 


Writing-off Narcotic Addicts 


ie NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE has 
_4L proposed to provide free or low-cost narcotics 
to addicts outside institutions. The proposal, made 
before a Senate subcommittee late in September, 
was widely criticized. New York State Attorney 
General Jacob K. Javits said that acceptance of the 
plan “would mean we are throwing in the sponge” 
in the medical and social fight to cure and re- 
habilitate users of those drugs. Harry J. Anslinger, 
United States Commissioner of Narcotics, called 
it “propaganda that the government sell poison at 
reduced prices to its citizens.” 


The proposal, championed by five witnesses at 
an eatlier hearing, would supply narcotics through 
out-patient clinics to addicts to permit them to hold 
jobs and lead “normal” (!) lives. It was based 
on the premise that many addicts were virtually 
incurable and that cheap or free narcotics would 
drive criminal peddlers out of business and thus 
eliminate the incentive for “hooking” new addicts. 

It is to be assumed that this approach to the 
vexing problem of narcotic addiction was advanced 
in good faith. However, one almost shudders to 
think of what seem to be the inevitable results of 
making narcotics so easy of access and with gov- 
ernmental assistance. On the other hand, it is 
hard to see how the proposed method of distribut- 
ing these drugs would in any way curtail the illegal 
traffic of peddlers. Would we not be “writing- 
off” the addicts as hopeless, thus obviating even 
the thought of their rehabilitation ? 


Outlook in Argentina 


HEN JUAN D. PERON flew to asylum in 

Paraguay, he left behind him to be picked 
up by his successors the pieces of Argentine life 
that force and injustice have held together for 
ten years. All countries anxiously await the out- 
come of the recent revolt, which has not estab- 
lished order so much as given the opportunity 
of regaining it. 

While the revolt was engineered and enacted 
by the armed forces, it is generally agreed that 
other groups and factors also played important 
roles. Peron’s failure to live up to his promises 
after the abortive June uprising was one factor. 
Another was the long-standing abuses in economic 
and political affairs which have for years antagon- 
ized businessmen and independent politicians. Not 
to be overlooked in the formation of anti-Peron 
sentiment is the former dictator's increasingly 
ruthless campaign against the Catholic Church. 
Argentina is more than 90 per cent Catholic. 

Nevertheless, the dissatisfaction of army officers ap- 
pears to have been the chief spur to action in this 
instance; and a general now heads the government. It 
remains to be seen how beneficial for all a primarily 
military rebellion will ultimately be. In the words of 
a recent Osservatore Romano editorial: ‘Even when 
wat is a reaction to an established injustice, the danger 
remains great that excesses may darken the nobility of a 
just cause.” 


Contemporary Opinion 


N HER PART, the Church offers her full 

co-operation in building a citizenry which is 
spiritual-minded and law-abiding, and in train- 
ing men for the discharge of their duties 
as citizens—for the Church is well aware that a 
good citizen is first of all a good man. 

This civic service is well couched in the words 
of the late Father Francis X. Talbot, S.J., who 
wrote: ‘“The Church aspires to assist Government 
in every movement for the betterment of social 
conditions, for economic reform, for the abolition 
of class bitterness, for the advancement of educa- 
tion and the sciences and the arts, for prosperity, 
for the preservation of peace and order within 
the jurisdiction of the government, and for the 
promotion of peace in world affairs. In a word, 
the Church offers civil government all its spiritual 
influence, all the civic loyalty of itself and its 
members, all its practical idealism, all its patriot- 
ism and allegiance.” 


Joint Pastoral of Saskatchewan 
Hierarchy, July 17, 1953 


With the decline of clarity of perception 
of spiritual values in our day and with an 
increasing trend to regard religion merely as a 
sort of optional attitude on questions of the day, 
political systems have been endowed in the pub- 
lic’s mind with a sort of absolute value. No 
political system has even a semblance of justifica- 
tion to claim that. A system must be judged by 
its application as well as its paragraphed prin- 
ciples in a written constitution. 

There can be liberty under monarchy, and the 
most evil forms of despotism have existed under 
a republic, and vice versa. There have been en- 
lightened autocrats and tyrannical democrats, or 
should we call them demagogues. There have 
been tyrannical autocrats and democratic leaders 
of the highest moral integrity and justice. 

Peron is but an episode in history. But in the 
century-old struggle of man for power Peron is 
characteristic of this struggle in our generation. 
That is why he is a matter of very real and very 
direct concern to us. We live and struggle for 
human freedom and liberty in our generation. 


ROBERT W. KEYSERLINGK 
The Ensign, Ottawa, July 2 


Alcholism is bothering America’s conscience. 
And so it should! As America’s “family skele- 
ton,’ it has been hidden in the closet of 
“no concern” for too many years. But unlike 
other “skeletons,” this one isn’t dead! Like 
Topsy, it just grows and grows, until it is becom- 
ing impossible for the closet of “no concern” to 
contain it. 

The “‘wish-it-weren’t-so”’ set is having a difficult 
time hushing this major American problem. The 
skeleton isn’t just rattling, it is roaring for atten- 
tion. The fact that alcoholism is daily visiting 
disgrace and destruction on millions of Americans 
just isn’t a secret any more. We can’t deny it. 
We have the facts—medical, social, and economic 
—to prove it. 

Looking at it from a strictly patriotic point of 
view, all of us should be greatly interested in this 
problem of alcoholism. According to the sta- 
tistics provided by the School of Alcohol Studies 
at Yale University, there are approximately four 
million alcoholics in America today. This, out of 
an estimated six million Americans who use 
alcoholic beverages. 

Furthermore the excessive use of alcohol by 
alcoholics costs our United States three-quarters | 
of a billion dollars per annum. Money spent to 
pick up, convey, house, hospitalize, nurse back to 
health, rehabilitate alcoholics. And American in- 
dustry suffers a loss of better than $232 million - 
and 346 million man-hours each year in absentee- 
ism due to alcoholism. 


REV, FREDERICK G. LAWRENCE, M.S.SS.T. 
Northwest Progress, May 20, 1955 


The dishonest word in the new expression, | 
“Guilt-by-Kinship,” is “guilt.” A man is not 
to be considered guilty simply because he is 
barred from one job out of the many at the dis- 
posal of the government and private business. 

It is true that Federal agencies may bungle 
and have bungled in applying the laws meant to 
protect our federal security. But it seems to us 
that it is only prudence to be rather reluctant to 
entrust important secrets to a man who lives in 
a house full of Communist relatives. Such pru- 
dence does not imply any guilt on the part of 
the man whose employment is restricted. 


The Witness, Dubuque, Sept. 22 
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As soon as members of the Soviet farm 
delegation began to ask questions about U. S. 
farming, one central fact became clear. These 
twelve Soviet officials, headed by the Deputy 
Soviet Agricultural Minister, Vladimir Matske- 
vich, were not mere farmers on a visit of friend- 
ship. They were well-briefed experts seeking facts 
about U. S. farming to use in modernizing the 
Soviet’s backward agricultural system. 


There was no secret that fact-finding was the 
purpose of the Soviet junket. Agriculture all 
over the Communist empire has been in a state of 
crisis at least since former Premier Georgi Malen- 
kov pointed it out in April 1952. Under Krushchev 
a new agricultural system based on expanded corn 
output is being developed and new techniques are 
needed to make the new system work. 

An editorial on collective farming in Pravda 
on August 12 declared: “The Communist Party 
and the Soviet Government ascribe foremost im- 
portance to putting into production the achieve- 
ments of science and the experience of the lead- 
ing workers, considering this as one of the most 
important tasks in the building of Communism.” 


It should be no surprise that the Communists 

came to the United States—‘‘the last stronghold of 
capitalism’’—to get the knowledge about farming 
they need “in building Communism.” This has 
happened before. 
_ When the top Reds decided in 1928 to indus- 
trialize the Soviet Union, they did the same thing. 
Soviet engineers were sent to study in American 
factories. U. S. engineers visited and worked in 
the Soviet Union. Industrial products flowed to 
the Soviet in exchange for gold from slave labor 
camps in the Kolyma Valley. The result is that 
today the Soviet iron and steel industry—backbone 
of the Communist empire’s military might—bears 
the imprint “made in America.” 

The secret mission of the Soviet farm delega- 
tions, however, is to be found not in its open 
fact-finding. Rather it is concealed in the Soviets’ 
apparently harmless efforts to show friendship 
to American farmers. 

Report after report on the touring Soviets dis- 
closed that they were doing a wonderful job acting 
like a “‘travel-weatry group of American business- 
men” showing how human Communists can be 
and thereby inducing American farmers to be 
more tolerant of Communists and possibly more 
receptive to Communist propaganda. 


Freedom Facts, Sept., 1955 


Fragments 


| ok ARE SOME PEOPLE—and I am one 
of them,’ wrote G. K. Chesterton at the be- 
ginning of this century, “who think that the most 
practical and important thing about a man is 
still his view of the universe.” 


“By improperly substituting itself for the 
family and the Church, or what is worse, 
by setting up an educational monopoly (Italics 
SJR) the State—besides violating the rights of 
the individual, family and Church—would end 
up by lowering the cultural level of the school 
itself.” (Msgr. Angelo Dell ‘Acqua, Substitute 
Vatican Secretary of State, to the 28th Catholic 
Social Week, Trent, Italy.) 


“While this clandestine (Communist) | ac- 
tivity is taking place, we, children of the 
light, are peacefully sleeping, and doing noth- 
ing practical to organize our militants in any way.” 
(Bishop de Vizcarra of Spain.) | 


“The shadow of the cross lies over the 
social apostolate of the Church just as heavily 
as it does over her spiritual mission. The 
difficulties, the contradictions, the problems will 
always be greater than the ability of human agents 
to solve them adequately.” (Rev. William J. 
Smith, S.J.) 


“When German Chancellor Adenauer talked 
with the Soviets he not only represented the 
Germans but, in a sense, the whole Free West. 

“It was a good thing that the Soviets got to 
know a man who truly represents the spirit of 
Christian resistance, who typifies the Catholic lead- 
ership of present day Europe.” (Erik von Kuehnelt 
Leddhin in the Catholic Chronicle, Sept. 23.) 


One of the essential points of Christian social 
doctrine has always been the affirmation of the 
primary importance of private enterprise as com- 
pared to the subsidiary function of state enter- 
prise. This is not to deny the usefulness and the 
necessity, in some cases, of government interven- 
tion, but rather to bring out this truth: that the 
human person represents not only the purpose 
of the economy, but is its most important element. 
(Pope Pius XII to the Seventh National Congress 
of Christian Employers’ Ass’n. of Italy, June 7, 
1955.) 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Pioneering in Social Action 


N IDEA OF MEN endowed with vision and 

courage was sown, sprouted, and grew into 
an organization of the lay apostolate that could 
celebrate its centennial of establishment this year: 
The Catholic Central Verein of America. 


In April of 1854, a few men representing parish 
benevolent societies met in Rochester, New York, 
to discuss the feasibility of uniting them in a 
federation. They decided to hold the founding 
convention in the spring of the following year in 
the city of Baltimore. There in the primatial 
see of the young but growing Church of the 
United States, delegates of seventeen parish 
benevolent societies met on Low Sunday, April 
16, 1855, and laid the foundations of the Verein 
(Federation). 


This notable event was celebrated this year from 
August 13 to 17 in the city of Rochester. Dele- 
gates came from as far as Texas and California. 
His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, Amleto 
G. Cicognani, not only honored the convention 
with his presence, but celebrated the Pontifical 
High Mass and addressed the civic gathering in 
the afternoon. Your correspondent had the honor 
to deliver the sermon on this historic occasion. 


The Verein 100 Years Old 


The Verein is one of the few, if not the only, 
Catholic lay organizations in the United States 
that can look back over a hundred years of exist- 
ence. When it was founded the times were not 
at all propitious. Yet, the men were determined. 
Something had to be done: dangers to the faith 
lay in wait for immigrants that came to the ports 
of New York and Baltimore from their German 
fatherland. German-speaking Protestant ministers 
openly carried on activities of proselytism. Ger- 
man radicals and free-thinkers ridiculed and at- 
tacked Catholics for their loyalty to the Church. 
Bids went out to them from secret societies, tempt- 
ing them with offers of material and insurance 
benefits against sickness, unemployment and death. 


“An even more urgent reason for a strong or- 
ganization was added,” writes Joseph Matt, editor- 
in-chief of the Wanderer and chairman of the 


Procedure 


Action 


Social Action Committee of the Verein, in his 
fascinating historical sketch, published in the 
jubilee souvenir program. ‘‘Anti-Catholic and 
anti-foreign Knownothingism appeared on the 
scene, the precursors of the A.P.A. (American — 
Protective Association) of the Eighties and Nine- 
ties, and the Ku Klux Klan of our own days.” 


The religious motives that prompted the foun-_ 
dation of the Verein gave it the stability that ac _ 
counts chiefly for its longevity. True, the men 
who met in the founding convention were not 
at all oblivious of the strength that comes to 
isolated parish units from banding together in 
united effort. Still, religion was the dominant 
motive. The benevolent societies themselves were 
an expression of Christian love—social charity in 
its finest form—since their members aided each 
other in time of sickness and distress. Because the 
family in need was the main concern of the so- 
ceties, the founding fathers placed the Verein 
under the protection of the Holy Family. The 
religious note is characteristic of the conventions | 
of the Verein and of its component State leagues. 
Each day is opened with Holy Mass; all the 
sessions are placed under the blessing of God and 
close with a prayer of gratitude to the Divine 
Giver on High. It was most impressive to see 
the delegates of both the Verein and the National 
Catholic Women’s Union receive Holy Com- 
munion at the Pontifical High Mass. 


For its fidelity to Catholic thought and teaching - 
as well as for its many Catholic works and achieve- 
ments, the Verein has won the esteem of the Holy 
See and of the American Hierarchy. 


When German immigrants came to American 
shores, the Verein gave them both advice and 
aid. God alone knows how many of the more 
than a million Catholic German immigrants were 
saved from shipwreck in their faith. The Verein 
gave every possible assistance to the establishment 
of the American branch of the St. Raphael Society, 
established in 1871 in Germany for aiding emi-. 
grants to foreign lands, as well as to the Leo: 
House, a hospice for receiving immigrants and. 
helping them to get settled in the new country ’ 
of their choice and hope. 
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The Verein in the Field of Education 


; In the field of Catholic education the Catholic 
entral Verein won great merits for itself. So 
onvinced were its members of the necessity of a 
horough Catholic education that they put a pro- 
ision into the constitution of the Verein that no 
me could become a member if he did not send 
us children to a Catholic school. The resolutions 
Iso, adopted at the annual conventions on the 
Juestion of Catholic education, attest to the un- 
vavering loyalty of the Verein to Catholic schools. 
tightly it may boast that it was the chief factor 
n building up Catholic opinion in favor of 
-atholic schooling. Throughout the heated con- 
rovetsies of the last century the Verein proved 
tself a resolute and uncompromising champion 
f Papal directives and of the decrees of the sev- 
tal Councils of Baltimore on the subject of Cath- 
lic education. 


Owing to its influence, German immigrants 
sioneered the way in building parochial schools. 
[his is attested to by eminent scholars on the sub- 
@e such as the Rev. J. A. Burns, C.S.C., in his 
00k, Lhe Growth and Development of the Cath- 
lic School System in the United States (Benziger, 
New York, 1912). More recently Cardinal Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago, wrote Monsignor Walter 
fasnacht, pastor of St. Benedict’s parish, on the 
yccasion of its golden jubilee: “The jubilee recalls 
omething that is not mentioned as often as it 
should be mentioned, and that is the debt we in 
he United States owe to our Catholics of German 
ytigin for their gigantic contribution to our Cath- 
slic schools. From the very beginning they in- 
isted on Catholic parish schools, and history shows 
hat without this insistence we would not have 
oday in the United States the schools of which 
ve are justly proud.” 


German immigrants brought with them mem- 
yries of the vicious attacks made by fanatical 
eftists and liberals on religious education in the 
chools. Deeply imbued with the necessity of 
ound, thorough Catholic training, and living now 
na land of freedom, where they were not com- 
yelled by a dominating state to beg leave to build 
chools of their own, they set themselves the task 
yf establishing them. Not endowed with abundant 
atthly goods, they built the school first, and only 
ater, when this was well established, the church. 
Already in the Eighties, a Detroit Catholic editor 
wrote: “If a school is lacking, the church is only a 
sassing thing; because when the parents pass away 
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the children will no longer desire a church.” The 
example given by German immigrants was also 
followed by those of other nationalities. The 
pattern set continues down to our day. 


When a new parish is started, almost invariably 
the first thought of pastor and people is the 
school. The policy has paid rich dividends: 
religiously, because the Catholic school system in 
the United States is the chief cause of the flourish- 
ing Catholic life in our country; and financially, as 
paradoxical as this may seem, because the Catholic 
school has trained American Catholics to be gen- 
erous in giving toward the various works of 
religion. 


The Verein and the Social Order 


In yet another field the Catholic Central Verein 
has set the pace for other Catholic lay organiza- 
tions, viz., that of social study and social action. 
If German Catholic immigrants had a flying start 
over other Catholic immigrant groups, the reason 
is that, in their homeland, interest in the burning 
problems of the social question had been awakened 
at an earlier date. They were acquainted with the 
sermons, discourses and writings of Wilhelm © 
Emmanuel von Ketteler (1811-1877), the soctal- 
minded Bishop of Mainz. Furthermore, they kept 
themselves informed through German Catholic 
papers, pamphlets and books that dealt with un- 
derlying social principles and their application to 
the problems of the day. Thus it was quite na- 
tural that they could pioneer in the solution of the 
many controverted problems of the times. Among 
Catholic organizations the Verein was ‘‘in the fore- 
front in defining and applying Catholic social prin- 
ciples in the United States,” writes P. Colman 
Barry, O.S.B., in a review of the book of Sister 
A. Liguori Brophy: The Social Thought of the 
Catholic Central Verein of America (Washington, 
D. C., 1941). 

In order to enlighten Catholic opinion on social 
subjects, pamphlets and commentaries on the social 
encyclicals of the Popes were distributed, a speak- 
ers’ bureau organized, lecture tours and popular 
forums arranged, social study courses held, and a 
monthly magazine published, Social Justice Re- 
view, the first publication of its kind in the United 
States. In accordance with the directives of Leo 
XII and Pius X, parish workingmen’s societies 
also were established for Catholic workers who 
joined unions “in order to enable them to take an 
active part in their trade unions in accordance with 
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the principles of Catholic teaching.” All this was 
in line with the provision incorporated into the 
constitution of the Verein at the convention held 
in Bridgeport, Connecticut, in 1901: “to work for 
the reconstruction of society in accordance with 
the encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII.” It may be 
noted here that almost thirty-five years ago, the 
Verein ran a series of articles on the nature and 
scope of Family Allowances; a resolution is now 
before the Senate for a complete study of the 
relative Canadian Act. 

All this activity was, in the main, due to the 
initiative and enterprise of Mr. Frederick Philip 
Kenkel, a convert to the Faith, who, while still 
editor-in-chief of a daily paper in St. Louis, gave 
of his free time generously to direct the newly 
founded Central Bureau of the Verein. Estab- 
lished in 1908, the Bureau came under the full- 
time direction of Mr. Kenkel in 1920. 

The late Cardinal of St. Louis, Archbishop 
Glennon, called the Bureau “the social workshop” 
of the Verein. To tell the whole story of its 
many-sided activities would lead beyond the space 
allotted for this article. Briefly it may be noted 
that every week Catholic papers receive gratis from 
the Bureau press releases on timely subjects. The 
St. Elizabeth Settlement, a day nursery for work- 
ing mothers, is under its care and direction. From 
the Bureau substantial aid is sent to the foreign 
missions each year, a work of charity that is a 
source of much blessing to the Verein. In both 
world wars the Bureau provided chaplains of the 
armed forces with pamphlets, such as Guide Right 
and the Name of God, of which more than half a 
million have been distributed; the chaplains also 
received rosaries, prayerbooks, reading matter, and 
so on, for the men in the armed forces. 

At the Bureau the groundwork of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference was laid in Novem- 
ber, 1923, in collaboration with Father Edwin V. 
O’Hara, now Archbishop-Bishop of Kansas City, 
Missouti. 

After the first world war the Verein, pursuant 
to an appeal of Pope Benedict XV, sent aid to 
the war-stricken peoples of Austria and Germany. 
It is estimated that all the agencies of the Verein 
participating in this work of charity collected a 
total of $1,500,000 as well as foodstuffs, cloth- 
ing, and other articles of need, worth considerably 
more than that sum. After the second world war 
the Verein engaged in a similar work of charity. 
The complete record of all the good done is re- 
corded in the heavenly books of the Lord. 
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In the resolutions and declarations of the con- 
ventions, most carefully drafted after thorough 
discussion in a special committee, the real spirit 
of the Verein is made manifest. Its deep loyalty 
to the Holy See is outstanding. For this the Verein 
was praised by Pius XI in his letter of July 13, 
1925. During its long existence (in 1925) of 
more than sixty years the Catholic Central Verein 
has ‘given numerous proofs of its fidelity to the 
See of Peter,” the Holy Father wrote, ‘and has 
won great merits in the field of Catholic Social. 
Action, always taking the lead at the head of 


.similar associations, and always observing closely’ 


Papal Documents concerning Catholic Action and! 
the instructions of the Holy See.” This is high 
praise from the Vicar of Christ, head of the 
Church. | 

Its social philosophy reveals due regard for the 
State and its powers of intervention for the re+ 
moval of grave social evils and the enactment of 
appropriate social legislation, but draws at the 
same time sharp lines demarcating the field of its 
competence. The Verein has always looked with 
distrust on the expanding powers of the so-called 
Welfare State, knowing from history that all toc 
easily they are unduly exercised in the end at the 
expense of the rights and freedoms of its citizens: 
The Verein has consistently advocated and fosterec: 
the spirit of self-help and self-reliance, mutua, 
help and cooperative action. This may be seer 
from the bold steps it took in respect to consumers: 
and producers’ cooperatives in the rural field! 
and in the pioneering of parish credit unions: 
These are growing in number, strength and in 
fluence. 


Rugged Individualism Condemned 


In other words, in condemning the individuall 
ism of the Liberal school, which exploited chilc 
and women labor and took advantage in its greec 
of the unorganized worker, the Verein did no) 
condemn individualism based on the dignity of the 
human person with its consequent rights and free 
dom. In-truth, it advocated this Christian indii 
vidualism against the grasping powers of thi 
modern State. Bound by the dictates of socias 
justice and the obligations of social charity, thii 
individualism may well be called “social individual 
ism.” It recognizes the rights and freedoms of thi 
individual, but at the same time reminds him of hi 
social duties toward others in human society. 

In propounding these tenets of its social philosc 
phy, the Verein has served well both the Churc: 
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and the country. In the year of its Diamond 
Jubilee the late Cardinal Glennon, Archbishop of 
St. Louis, expressed this thought, in his inimitable 
manner. After noting that for fifty of these sev- 
enty-five years he had been conversant with the 
Organization, its work, purposes and character, he 
wrote in his letter of July 19, 1930: “If there be 
those who say that your Society was German- 
American in its origin and largely so in its growth, 
and it now might well yield to the new influences 
that obtain, you can remind such people that then 
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you were not only German and American, but 
above all you were Catholics.” 


The maintenance of its Catholic heritage from 
the beginning through one hundred years has been 
the source of its vitality and strength, giving assur- 
ance for the future, in the words of Cardinal 
Glennon, that “you can strike more valiant blows 
for the home and the social structure, and for just 
laws and decent Christian living than at any past 
time.” 


Most Rev. Atoisius J. MUENCH, D.D. 


SOCIAL 


Spanish Isolation 
NE OF THE major problems of modern Spain 


is the isolation of its economy from outside 


influences and development. Methods of bilateral, 
essentially barter, trade prevail, which were aban- 
doned elsewhere years ago. Foreign trade and 
payments are subject to apparently unpredictable 
controls. 


The consequences can be seen in two examples: 
in economic statistics on such matters as national 
products, balance of payments, cost of living, etc.; 
in applying modern production methods to in- 
dustry. In each case there is a failure to profit 
from the resources of research and study and ex- 
perience that modern international economic co- 
operation makes possible. 


There is practically a complete absence of sta- 


tistics, and even of a basis for an analysis of the 


national income, and up-to-date production meth- 
ods seem to be pretty generally neglected. This 
latter condition, however, is improving. Spain 
now sends technicians to be trained in the United 
States, and shows willingness to take advantage of 
improvements in technical fields promoted with- 
in Western Europe itself. Spanish manufacturers 
with American connections say that the oppor- 
tunity to have their employees receive American 
technical direction gives them great competitive 
advantage over firms without these connections. 
It is to be hoped that a fuller economic integration of 
Spain into the Western world will end the anomaly of her 
exclusion from the United Nations. Nothing is more 
ironic in contemporary politics than the picture of 


Russia vetoing Spanish applications for membership be- 
cause Spain has an “‘authoritarian’” government. 


REVIEW 


Italian Land Reform 


T IS THE SEPTEMBER issue of The Tablet of 

London which gives us a brief survey of the 
land reform now in progress in Italy. 

The present Italian Government, urged by the 
ever-present burden of unemployment, is sparing 
no effort to expand Italian industries, but at the 
same time much thought is also devoted to the 
agricultural needs of the country, since agriculture 
still constitutes the main source of national in- 
come. The radical agricultural reform is in full 
swing in several vast zones, and hardly a day 
goes by without former landless peasants being 
made owners of the land they till. This reform 
is no half-measure, for it gives the former land- 
less peasant not only land to cultivate but also 
a modern home, farm implements and machinery, 
and also the necessary livestock. In addition, the 
new small-holders are grouped around new village 
centers, complete with school, church, post-office 
and co-operative societies, as well as provided with 
reasonable communications, with hundreds and 
hundreds of miles of new roads. 

Italian Government interest in agriculture, however, 
is not restricted to the reform, great and impressive 
though it may be; but thought and assistance are being 
generously given to enable farmers to improve their 
holdings and increase theit production. This is being 
accomplished mainly by what is known as the ‘“Fanfani 
Plan,” which has nothing in common with a “dole” or 
mere charitable relief, but is in fact a very sound eco- 
nomic proposition, in which no less than ninety-seven 
billion of Italian Jire have already been invested since 
the plan began to operate in 1952. Through this plan 
58,103 farmers have already received loans for speci- 
fied short periods at the low interest-rate of three per 
cent. 
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Thirty-cighth ILO Conference 


APE INTERNATIONAL Labor Organization con- 
vened for its 38th general conference in 
Geneva during the month of July. The session 
brought together worker, employer and govern- 
ment delegates and observers from seventy-four 
nations and territories—a new record. The total 
attendance exceeded 700 for the first time. Almost 
150 speakers took part in the conference. Two 
heads of governments—President Eisenhower of 
the United States and Prime Minister Nehru of 
India—sent messages, and twenty-two ministers 
of cabinet rank addressed the conference. 

The conference overwhelmingly adopted a new in- 
ternational labor convention to end penal sanctions 
against indigenous workers for breaches of contracts 
of employment. Countries ratifying this convention are 
expected to end penal sanctions “‘as soon as possible and 
in any event not later than one year from the date of 
ratification.’ Penal sanctions are denounced in the con- 
vention as “contrary to modern constitutions of the 
contractural relationships between employers and work- 
ers, and to the personal dignity and the rights of man.” 


The conference adopted a report and an official 
recommendation on rehabilitation of the disabled, in- 
cluding those disabled in war and industry and those 
born with handicaps. It was urged that increased 
efforts be made to help war-disabled persons to return 
to normal occupations. 


The conference also approved a report from its com- 
mittee on vocational training in agriculture designed to 
make farm life attractive and productive for young 
workers and their parents, as well as to increase the 
world’s food supply. 


Catholic Leakage in Holland 


ys NC NEWS RELEASE, catried in the June 29 

issue of The Southern Cross of Cape Town, 
South Africa, tells of losses sustained by the 
Catholic Church in Holland and the measures 
being adopted to reclaim these losses. 

We are told that the Dutch Bishops have ap- 
proved a Redemptorist priest’s plan for a “Church 
Defense Organization” to re-Christianize Holland 
and stop what the priest calls a “sharply increasing 
leakage” from the Church. Under the plan of 
Fr. H. Borgert, C.SS.R., “flying columns” will be 
set up. Each will have twenty to forty priests 
who, after special training, will work on a desig- 
nated territory. Fr. Borgert described their mis- 
sion as “‘milieu forming.” 

Milieu forming, he said, includes re-Christianiz- 
ing family life, a factories apostolate and Chris- 
tianizing the professions. Training carefully cho- 
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sen lay apostles would be key part of the work, 
Fr. Borgert also said particular care must be given 
to religious life among the people and a renewal 
of such spiritual groups as third orders, Marian 
congregations and Holy Family associations. 

His plan is to include all congregations and 
orders in the re-Christianizing program so every 
available priest in Holland can be utilized. Talks 
are going on between Fr. Borgert and religious 
superiors. The priest is also meeting with mem- 
bers of the Catholic Institute for Social Research, 
Catholic Action and various religious, social and 
professional organizations. 

Fr. Borgert, who has been active in the home apostolate 
for many years, said that in 1889 only two per cent of 


the Dutch population had no religion. By 1945 the 
percentage had jumped to nineteen per cent. 


Also increasing is the number of nominal Catholics 
who no longer practise their religion, said the priest. 
Their number is generally considered to be about 300,000, | 
or eight per cent; but Fr. Borgert said is his opinion | 
the number is higher. 


According to the Redemptorist the home mission 
methods and the parish retreats have lost their dynamism. 
Simply renewing those methods is not enough, he said. 
Something should be done immediately to re-Christianize 
Holland. He hopes to start the plan early in 1957. 


German Export Trade 


Ae ECONOMIC RECOVERY of West Germany is 

an inescapable fact—for Britain, probably an 
alarming fact. In ruins at the close of the second 
world war, Germany's industrial production now 
makes her a keen competitor of Britain for second. 
place, after the United States, among Western. 
industrial powers. 

All but equal with Britain in steel production—- 
usually considered a symbol of industrial strength: 
—the West German production of aluminum was; 
more than four times that of Britain in 1954.. 
West Germany leads Britain in shipbuilding for: 
export, lags in the production of coal, but hasj 
pushed the average monthly value of all her 
exports to within nearly two-thirds of the British 
level which stood at $257,000,000 in the firs 
quarter of this year. 


The reactions of economists to this situation suggest 
something of its possible future significance. The 
feel that if world markets shrink—as well they might 
with the presence of increasing German competition 
the struggle for economic superiority could cause 
return of the conditions that preceded both world wars; 
The economic battle over world markets has almost 
always been a‘prelude to military strife. 
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Television Advertising 


“YOMMERCIALLY SPONSORED television was seen 
— in Britain for the first time on the night of 
eptember 22. Heretofore broadcasting has been 
complete government monopoly, and the tone 
f this new departure was set by Dr. Charles Hill, 
ostmaster General. Dr. Hill, who occupies a 
Osition roughly corresponding to that of the 
nairman of the Federal Communications Com- 
ussion in the U. S., promised that the words of 
lamlet would never take second place to a sales 
lug. 

American viewers of the evening’s programs 
greed that the advertising had restraint and 
revity. The commercials were done in groups 
f three, one right after the other, after which 
ame a full half hour or more without advertising. 
he rules for commercial television limit adver- 
sing to six minutes in every hour. Perhaps even 
10re important for the ultimate independence of 
rogramming, advertisers are not permitted to 
irectly sponsor any show. 


The commercials were, according to reports, in many 
uses inexperienced and clumsy. But the manner of 
1eit speaking and presentation drew almost unanimous 
pproval. One observer put it this way: “The peace 
as wonderful.’ The British method of commercialism 
idicates that television advertising can be non-irritating, 
ibdued and subordinate to the program sponsored. 
fany Americans will watch anxiously for some of 
1ese merits to appear, by imitation, in television on this 
de of the Atlantic. 


Credit Union Growth 


pee CENTRAL BUREAU has recently received The 
Credit Union Yearbook, 1955, which contains 
ome striking data on the growth of credit unions 
nce 1921, the earliest date selected for the sta- 
stical tabulations. 

Except for a decline extending over a year in 
932, and another in 1943 for seven years, the 
Inited States has experienced a steady growth in 
1e number of credit unions from 190 in 1921, to 
5,071 in 1954. The growth in Canada and other 
merican countries was less erratic: in Canada, 
‘om 100 to 3,873; in other American countries, 
-om 97 to 739. ‘The overall Western Hemis- 
here growth was from 290 to 19,676 in the 
ime period. 

The Yearbook admits uncertainty about its fig- 
res for some countries outside the United States; 
ynfirmation of higher figures than those given 1s 
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awaited. Indonesia lists over 2,300 credit unions 
operating; Germany, the birthplace of the credit 
union idea, numbers 11,074; Israel, 97; Finland, 
650; the Fiji Islands, 66. 


It would seem that people from almost all seg- 
ments of society and from every vocation, profes- 
sion and occupation in the U. S. use credit unions. 
Industrial employees have formed thirty-three per 
cent of the total number of credit unions; govern- 
ment employees, twelve per cent; members of 
labor unions, ten per cent. What is disconcerting 
is the fact that parishes of all denominations have 
only five per cent of the credit unions in our 
country. 


The Yearbook shows that it is the most highly in- 
dustrialized and most heavily populated areas that have 
the largest number of credit unions. Among the states, 
California tops the list for individual members with 
643,900; Illinois comes next with 635,000; then fol- 
lows New York with 517,000, Michigan with 480,700 
and Pennsylvania with 449,700. Quebec, however, has 
the record for North America with 839,812 members. 


Archbishop Cicognani 


WENTY-TWO YEARS AGO the Most Reverend 

Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, D.D., was ap- 
pointed Apostolic Delegate to the United States. 
Twenty-eight years earlier, on September 23, 1905, 
he was ordained priest in Faenza, Italy. 


During the Jubilarian’s tenure as Delegate, the 
Church in the U. S. has experienced enormous 
growth. The number of priests has increased from 
29,782 to 46,790, while the Catholic population 
has risen from 20,268,403 to 32,575,702, and to- 
day the Hierarchy totals 208, as compared to 118 
in 1933. This period witnessed the terrible de- 
pression, hot and cold wars, and the culmination 
of years of atomic experimentation in the H-bomb. 


That Archbishop Cicognani’s work here has 
been fruitful may be judged by the fact that his 
appointment as Delegate has endured twice as long 
as that of any of his predecessors. His affec- 
tion for the United States can be gauged by his 
endless travels through the country on his various 
missions—aggregately equivalent to three trips 
around the world. 

The central theme of Archbishop Cicognani’s labors 
here has been the spiritualization of America’s greatness. 
In his own words: “May it please Divine Providence 
to grant that America may soon venerate in its churches a 
goodly number of its own saints... for the spiritual 
glory of this great nation!” 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


GERMAN PIONEERS OF THE FAITH 


Dr. John Henni’s Work in Ohio 


J. RATTERMAN, in the ninth volume of 

e his published works, gives an interesting 
account of the Archbishop of Milwaukee, John 
Martin Henni, and the following facts are taken 
from this book. 


Before the year 1805, the German Catholics ° 


in Kentucky and points farther west had no 
German priests to instruct them; but in that year 
Father Nerinckx came to Kentucky, and there 
pteached the first German sermon. Again, when 
Father Nerinckx returned from a European trip 
in 1816, he brought along 130 Germans and 
Alsatians, who settled for the most part in Ken- 
tucky and Ohio. (Nerinckx, by Bishop Maes, 
1880.) 


But the Germans never settled in Kentucky in 
any large numbers, for they detested slavery, and 
thus traveled farther west to seek their homes. 
There were also many German settlements in Ohio 
and Indiana. As early as the year 1804, Father 
Badin found Germans living at Cincinnati. How- 
ever, it was only in 1818 that the first German 
Catholic church was erected, the congregation 
numbering one hundred persons. In other parts 
of the State of Ohio there were many German 
Catholics scattered about who were visited occa- 
sionally by Father Nerinckx. Thus in 1815 this 
priest founded a parish at Somerset, Perry County, 
which consisted of thirteen German families. This 
later became the headquarters of the Dominicans. 


In 1833, when the newly consecrated Bishop 
of Detroit, Bishop Reese, left Cincinnati for his 
new home, he took with him, Father Kundig, 
a friend of Father Henni. A month later Bishop 
Purcell, the successor of Bishop Fenwick, arrived 
at Cincinnati. On April 21, 1834, Bishop Purcell 
laid the cornerstone of the German Holy Trinity 
Church, and then started out to visit his diocese 
in the company of Father Henni, pastor of Canton. 
Father Junker, the first seminarian of Reese’s 
seminary venture, was pastor of the new Cincinnati 
parish. Later he was appointed Bishop of Alton, 
Illinois. 


Since this young priest was lacking in experience, 
he soon got into conflict with the members of the 


parish, and Father Mathias Wirtz, who wa 
assistant, and besides, of a rather mild dispe 
sition, could not help the youthful pastor much 
When Purcell reached home again he saw tha 
a change would have to be made, and now calle 
Fr. Henni from Canton to be pastor of Hol 
Trinity, and also to act as his Vicar General 
Father Wirtz was then sent to Canton. 


Henni arrived in October, 1834, in time fo 
the dedication services, at which he preached th 
sermon. Everything was soon in order in th 
parish, and Father Junker now acted as his assist 
ant. Henni had proved to be the right man. 


In 1835, while Henni made a European trip 
Father Junker was in charge of the parish; br 
when Henni returned he found the parish 1 
turmoil again. The Bishop was now forced t 
move Junker to Columbus, where he founded th 
Holy Cross parish. For a time Father Stah: 
schmidt was Henni’s assistant, and then Fathe 
Wirtz returned from Canton to take Stahlschmidt! 
place. 


Father Henni was a great student, especial! 
of history and philosophy, to which fact Georg 
Walker, a Protestant writer, gave ample testi 
mony. The latter had founded a paper called th 
Protestant, to counteract the Catholic Wahrheit: 
freund ; but it did not survive the first year, whii 
another opposition paper, founded by Dr. W 
Nast, lived some years longer. The name 4 
Nast’s paper was the Christian Apologist, and . 
the literary war which Father Henni waged agai 
Nast he also had as his helper the learned Fra 
ciscan, Francis Huber.. The controversy whi« 
Henni carried on against the Apologist during tl 
year 1840-41, caused a great sensation among tl 
learned classes in America, and has not been su 
passed since. This was not a disputation th 
stooped to the use of vulgarity or vile name 
but was carried out in a true polemical manne 
and based on serious study of the theologi 
sources. 


About this same time Father Henni made th 
acquaintance of a man who later acquired far: 
as a statesman, John Bernard Stallo. This ma 
had come*to Cincinnati in 1839 from Dam 
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ermany, at the age of only sixteen. Henni at 
ice recognized the talents of the young man, 
id since Stallo came from a family of teachers, he 
cided to start him out as a teacher in his parish 
hool. Stallo took up the work at once; no 
yubt he saw in this a chance to better himself, 
id so it proved to be in the end. Realizing at 
ice that the text book used by the children was 
yt satisfactory, young Stallo started out to write 
better one, and in 1840 his ptimer was printed 
7 Louis Meyer. It met with success from the 
art, and was used in all parts of the United 
ates. 


Soon afterward, the famous Athenaeum, found- 

1 by Bishop Reese while pastor at Cincinnati, 
as turned over to the Jesuits, and this was the 
art of the famous St. Xavier's College, an in- 
itution that produced many great men and 
holars. The Jesuits soon learned to recognize 
-allo’s talents, and in 1841 he was made teacher 
f German, and later on he also taught Latin and 
athematics. In his case the old proverb was 
pplied: “Docendo discimus.” 


Meanwhile, young Stallo studied chemistry 
od physics, and in 1844 he was called to St. 
Ihn’s College, New York, to be professor of 
atural sciences. It is a pity though that later 
n this brilliant and successful man gave up his 
uith. 


Invhis writings in the Wahrheitsfreund, Father 
[enni shows that he was an accomplished writer 
ad stylist. He occasionally also wrote poetry. 
side from his literary work, Henni was also 
iterested in music, and together with some musi- 
ians, he started a society of music lovers in Cin- 
innati. He was especially eager to raise the 
uality of church music; yet he was not in sym- 
athy with the later St. Cecilia Society, for Mozart, 
laydn, and others were his favorites. 


The Young Christian Workers’ movement is 
irmly established in 73 countries and has 1,750,- 
© members, it was announced at a meeting of 
e movement’s European leaders at Bayonne, in 
rance. Rapid industrial growth in hitherto un- 
t-developed countries is creating new problems 
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Thus on the feast of St. Cecilia in 1838, Henni 
sang the High Mass during which a string orches- 
tra played a Mass composed by Abbot Lederer. 
The noted violinist, Anthony Mail, was director. 
This was the first attempt at improved church 
music made at Cincinnati, and probably the first 
ever made in western United States. On February, 
1839, a meeting was held in the parish school 
hall, in which the Society of St. Cecilia was formed 
for the promotion of good church music. Father 
Henni, the father of the project, was made honor- 
ary member, and Frederick Bunte was made presi- 
dent. This Society later led to the formation of 
the first German Gesangverein, named the Lieder- 
tafel. In 1873, therefore, thirty-four years after 
the first orchestral Mass had been rendered at 
Cincinnati, Bishop Henni of Milwaukee was 
named Protector of the American Cecilia Society. 


Not only had Henni founded and directed the 
W ahrheitsfreund to bring the blessings of reli- 
gion to the Germans, but he also worked in other 
ways to raise the cultural standards of the Catholic 
people. Thus he sought to get a Catholic: book- 
store started in the city, and finally, in 1838 Louis 
Meyer started a bookstore. In the pages of the 
W abrheitsfreund Henni called the attention of his 
readers to the need of good books, and encouraged 
them to buy at Meyers’ store. Thus this paper on 
February, 1839, contains a list of books for sale, 
among which are Wittman’s History of Religion, 
eighteen works on Natural History, twenty-nine 
medical books, thirty-one of a philosophical na- 
ture, the German classics, the stories of Walter 
Scott, besides a great number of novels by leading 
writers of that time. In the ’forties, Nicholas 
Schwartz opened another bookstore, and in 1846 
Kreuzburg and Nurre went into the Catholic book 
business. This proves that the Catholics of that 
time were interested in good reading. The Meyer 
bookstore is still doing business today under the 
name of Benziger Brothers. 


for the movement, it was stated. Dozens of Eng- 
lish, French and Belgian leaders have left their 
families and home countries for distant missionary 
countries where they help to train leaders and 
solve their problems. 
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Nemec, Ludvik, Church and State im Czechoslovakia. 
Vantage Press, Inc., New York. $5.00. 

Graef, Hilda, The Scholar and the Cross. Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md. $3.50. ; 

Mary in the Liturgy, Proceedings of the 15th National 
Liturgical Week. Liturgical Conference, 
Elsberry, Mo. $2.00. a 

Donahue, Wilma, Earning Opportunities for Older 
Workers. University of Michigan Press, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. $4.50. ; 

Seyd, Felizia, The Rhine, A guide to the Great River 
where Romance and Reality have always 


met. Doubleday and Co., Garden City, N. Y. , 


Pp. 288. $5.00. ; 
Koren, Henry J., C.S.Sp., S.T.D.: An Introduction to 
the Science of Metaphysics. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis. $4.50. 
Snavely, Guy E., The Church and the Four-year College. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $3.50. 
Weaver, Richard M., The Ethics of Rhetoric. 
Regnery Company, Chicago. $8.50. 


Henry 


Reviews 


Mary in the Liturgy. Proceedings of the 15th Liturgical 
Conference, Elsberry, Mo. xiv+159 pages. 
$2.00. 

F@ A LONG TIME there has been a great need for 

a book in English which presents a study of the 
unique place enjoyed by our Blessed Lady in the 

Church’s liturgy. Similar works are existent in German, 

French and Italian. Now, thanks to the efforts made at 

the 15th Liturgical Week in 1954, we have a com- 

parable work in English. The fact that such a volume 
on our Blessed Lady has been published by the Liturgical 

Conference is both fortunate and significant. Only too 

often have those interested in the liturgical revival been 

criticized for a supposed coolness toward devotion to 

Mary. The well-written papers which constitute the 

Proceedings of 15th Liturgical Week, held in the Marian 

Year, show now unwarranted such criticism is. 

To appreciate Mary’s place of prominence in the 
liturgy, we must first of all see her prefigured in the 
Old Testament. In the light of the Old Testament 
prophecies Mary’s role in the Divine plan of Redemp- 
tion becomes clearer. Nowhere as in the Church’s 
liturgy does the Mother of God receive her due meed 
of honor in the totality of her mysteries. The various 
papers of the 1954 Week, some scholarly, others more 
popular in their appeal, are certainly calculated to give 
every reader a better and deeper appreciation of Mary’s 
role in our Redemption and her place of prominence in 
out devotional lives. The Proceedings include two 
papers with the title “Mary and Popular Devotions.” 

Readers of the 1954 Liturgical Proceedings will find 
the index very helpful. It would be a mistake to con- 
sider this book as restricted in its appeal. Not only 
priests and religious, but the laity as well will find 
substance in this book not readily available elsewhere. 
The paper bound volume sells at the modest price 


of 2:00. REV. BEDE ScHOLZz, O.S.B. 
Weston, Vermont 


Mourret, 8. S., Rev. Fernand, A History of the Cath 
olic Church, Vol. VII (1775-1823). Trans 
lated by Rev. Newton Thompson. B. Herde 
Book Co., 1955. Pp. x+608. $9.75. 

Granted that it has been by no means uniqu 
in history, the half-century of the Catholic Chur 
recounted in this work bears a remarkable resemblance 
to the life of its Divine Founder. At the beginnin 
of his pontificate Pius VI was hailed with enthusiast 
as a revered teacher and leader. This Holy Fathe 
was to end his days a captive in France, dying almo: 
alone in an abandoned building which was his prisor 

Papacy and Holy Roman Empire appeared to hay 

reached together the final sputtering flickers of thei 

candles. But, “truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again. 

Surviving this Calvary, the Church and the Papac 

gloriously rose to a new eminence and vitality durin 

the years of Pius VII. Much still remained to be don 
as this story closed, as indeed will be true throughor 
the temporal existence of the Church. 


With this volume, the Histoire générale de l’Eglis 
of the Sulpician historian, Fernand Mourret, has bee: 
made available in English down to 1823. The projer 
was launched almost a half-century ago by the Frenc 
historian, and a generation later Father Newton Thom} 
son undertook the translation into English. As wit 
the previous numbers, the English rendition is a bh 
too liberal. On the other hand, the translator ha 
avoided the error of leaving felicitous phrases in tH 
Gallic tongue. The text and, of course, the footnote 
abound with the titles of French works; but a readd 
totally unversed in French will encounter no difficull 
in perusing this history. 

Though the book is divided into three sections, a 
have but a single theme: “The French Revolution an 
the Catholic Church.” Among a myriad of demop 
Mourret singles out Jean Jacques Rousseau as th 
Beelzebub of the world-shaking catastrophe of 178 
Having visited the birthplace of that son of a Swii 
watchmaker, the reviewer finds it difficult to associ 
the effects which endure to this day with the unp 
tentious home on Grand Rue in Geneva. But Mour 
cites worthy authorities for his judgment that t 
philosopher was ‘‘a man of passion who draws oth 
in his train” (p. 35). Then, even as now with tk 
“parlor pinks’ toying with Communism, the stran) 
anamoly was presented of the very ones who were 
feel the full impact of the upheaval being the arde: 


disciples of Rousseau. 


The Master was betrayed by one of the chosen twelv 
In the last decade of the XVIII century the Chur 
in France had the authors of her despoilation fr 
among her own children. Abbé Sieyés had been infect 
by the writings of Rousseau and gave them applicatia 
after the death of his teacher in 1778. More conscious 
a Judas was Talleyrand, the Bishop of Autun. T 
counterpart of many a politician, the latter consisten 
perceived the trend and then hastily placed himself 
the van ofthe parade. If Talleyrand, the aristocr 
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ishop, was almost maniacal in attacking the Church, the 
xplanation may be in this sentence of Mourret: ‘The 
nore his antecedents made him an object of suspicion, 
he more striking must now be his pledge to the vic- 
orious party’ (p. 99). 

A bit longer than a year after the National Assembly 
nad arrogated virtually supreme power to itself, it 
passed the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. In retrospect, 
he unacceptability of the document to Catholic clerics 
is apparent. That it was unpalatable even to those 
exposed to the rising tide of radical sentiment and the 
actual pressure of the legislature was clearly demon- 
strated. Out of forty-four members of the Hierarchy, 
only Talleyrand and Jean Baptiste Gobel uttered the 
ath of acceptance. Notwithstanding, it was not until 
March 10 (and April 13), 1791, that Pius VI formally 
condemned this constitution. The most favorable in- 
terpretation of the long silence is that His Holiness 
was mistaken in his judgment of Louis XVI and that 
the Sovereign Pontiff was poorly informed by his 
ministers. But even in regard to Cardinal Bernis, 
French representative to the Holy See, Mourret may 
be said to have adopted the attitude that anything favor- 
ing orthodoxy must be lauded. Diabolic, indeed, were 
the radical revolutionaries; still, they could never have 
gained power were flagrant abuses not present. 

With the death of Robespierre (July 28, 1794) the 
Terror came to a violent end. The general impression 
that the position of the Church was immediately im- 
proved to a marked degree had been corrected by 
Mourret. He excels in bringing out that a persecution 
of virtually equal intensity was inflicted by the anonymi- 
ties who succeeded to supreme power. Here was their 
besetting passion: “The foundation of a natural and 
civic religion was now going to be the dominant pre- 
occupation of the men who pretended to guide public 
opinion under the Directory” (p. 273). 

Again, the French historian is dramatically revealing 
in his treatment of Henri Grégoire, Bishop of Loir-et- 
Cher. ‘The soul of the Constitutional Church,” the 
latter used every strategem to have his group adopted 
first by the Directory, and later by Napoleon, as the 
official French Church. Yet this bishop was the 
antithesis of Talleyrand in his refusal to compromise 
God’s interests (as he saw them) for personal or fac- 
tional gain. Though the reputation of Photius has been 
improved or vindicated by recent studies, Grégoire bore 
a striking similarity to the Eastern patriarch. Unfor- 
tunately his strength of character included an obdurate- 
ness which resulted in his dying unreconciled to the 
Church. His death, in 1831, was even posterior to the 
overthrow of the restored Bourbons. 

France and the Church received new heads at about 
the same time in Napoleon Bonaparte and Pius VII. 
Though Catholics had lost their previous preferential 
position, relations of Church and State were regularized 
by the Concordat of 1801. Their viewpoint colored 
by subsequent developments, many Church historians 
have been wont to damn the agreement as having been 
extorted from the Sovereign Pontiff. On the other hand, 
Joseph de Maistre at the time labeled the Pontiff’s 
action as apostacy. Mourret brings out the benefits 
for both parties, Napoleon truly having negotiated be- 
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cause of the sought-for honor of consecration as em- 
peror. By unilateral decree the Corsican later vitiated 
much of the pact. Thereby he set the pattern for 
similar unjust arbitrariness by other rulers in the suc- 
ceeding century-and-a-half. 

Another concordat wrung from Pius VII in 1813 
marked the nadir of that Sovereign Pontiff’s authority. 
Yet it was the Pope rather than the Emperor who was 
triumphant in the late Spring of 1814. If the Church 
had suffered terribly from revolution and war—as in- 
deed she had—the respect accorded her representative 
at the Congress of Vienna was marvelous to behold. 
Would any witness of the miserable death of Pius VI 
in his prison at Valence in 1799 have believed a prophet 
who foretold that Cardinal Consalvi would be the dean 
of the diplomatic corps at the signing of peace treaties? 

After the downfall of Napoleon the concordat which 
he had entered into in 1801 formed the pattern for a 
spate of agreements with the Holy See. The Bourbon 
who had been restored to the throne of France, Louis 
XVIII, finally allowed Bonaparte’s pact to remain in 
effect, after several near-revisions had been scuttled. 
It is noteworthy that the right of presentation having 
been granted to the Corsican by the Pope, eventually the 
same privilege was extended in truth, if not in law, 
to the Lutheran Hohenzollerns. 

Pius VII died, as was Saint Pius X to die, on the 
Feast of Saint Bernard, August 20, in 1823. Many of 
the clouds which had hovered ominously over the 
Papacy at the time of his election had since parted 
and had been dispersed. With the restoration of peace 
in Europe, men’s minds had turned toward religion. 
Yet the exaggerations interspersed in the beautiful 
phrases of Chateaubriand warned that the path to Rome 
had many detours. 

An author necessarily excels in the field with which 
he is most familiar. Hence it is not surprising that 
Mourret devotes greater space to the Church in his 
native France. But the well-nigh complete concentra- 
tion on that territory in the present volume renders the 
title incomplete. A better heading would be: History 
of the Catholic Church in France. His moving descrip- 
tion of the execution of even aged and infirm priests 
offers adequate basis to the reader for the decree of 
beatification of the martyrs of the French Revolution, 
issued as recently as May 19, 1955. 

From reading this book a much better understanding 
is derived on the trials and eventual liberation of the 
Church during this half-century. However, the tenacity 
with which Mourret stuck to his subject of ecclesiastical 
history has some deficiencies. The principal one is that 
prior familiarity with the secular history of the same 
period is rendered necessary. Otherwise, it is feared 
that the uninformed reader would have many questions 
which never would be answered in this volume. 

The large type is conducive to ease in reading. With 
relative infrequence did indications arise of this having 
been a translation; e.g., a dependent clause (p. 199) 
ot a phrase (p. 247) being used as a complete sentence. 
A sad defect is the total absence of maps. Though the 
index is almost entirely of names, it may be regarded 
as adequate. 

For so extensive a topic the material necessarily 
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has been drawn from secondary sources. For the re- 
ception accorded Cardinal Consalvi in England a better 
picture may be found in John Tracy Ellis’ Cardinal 
Consalvi and Anglo-Papal Relations, 1814-1824. How- 
ever, this responsibility devolves upon the the translator 
because Mourret was already dead at the time of pub- 
lication. The same might be said for the English trans- 
lation of the last volume of von Pastor’s History of the 
Popes. ‘The final unit in that series covered the pon- 
tificate of Pius VI, and had been assembled and printed 
in German from von Pastor’s notes by 1933. Notwith- 
standing, for the purpose intended and the period cov- 
ered, this was a satisfying book for the reviewer, who 
hopes that many others will be of the same opinion. 


REV. PETER J. RAHILL, PH.D. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Nemec, Ludvik, Church and State in Czechoslovakia, 
Historically, Juridically, and Theologically 
Documented. Vantage Press, Inc., N. Y., 
1955. Pp. xi+577. $5.00. 

This book is a noteworthy contribution to the 
literature on the Austrian Empire, on Czechoslo- 
vakia, and on the Russian methods of seizing power and 
subordinating the Church to the state. 

A purely quantitative analysis suggests that basically 
the author wanted to trace the throttling of the Church 
in Czechoslovakia by the Communists. To five chap- 
ters devoted to this thesis, he prefixed seven of an 
introductory nature. Some are dogmatic-canonical 
treatises, such as “The Church as a Perfect Society,” ‘“The 
Jurisdiction of the Pope,” and “The Ecclesiastical Hier- 
atchy as a Divine Institution;” others are historical, 
such as “John Hus and the Reformation.” 

Starting with the Hussite period of the Reformation, 
the Czechs have traditionally nursed a dislike for Rome. 
Nationalism received a tremendous impetus at that time. 
Much more recently, the Los von Rom Bewegung gave 
expression to similar ideals. Because the Hapsburg 
dynasty was both pro-German and Catholic, all attempts 
to bridle the Bohemian movement automatically abetted 
hostility to the Holy See. 

The Austrian government, to be sure, did not always 
respect the rights of the Church. The handicaps which 
the Hapsburgs imposed on the Church were perpetuated 
by the nascent Czechoslovak Republic. This happened 
despite the fact that the majority of its citizens were 
Catholic and had demanded independence from Austria 
just as vehemently as had non-Catholics. It took a 
decade before Cardinal Gasparri and Dr. Edward Benes 
smoothed out the differences between Church and State 
and signed a modus vivendi in 1928. 

But the rise of Hitler promptly rendered this agree- 
ment nugatory. During World War II “the Nazis 
arrested 371 Czech and Moravian priests, of whom 
seventy-three died in jail.” (p. 162) In these hectic 
times Catholics won widespread recognition because of 
their loyalty. No less a man than the future Arch- 
bishop Beran served time in Dachau, and even after 
many people were disappointed by Benes, the Arch- 
bishop took part in the latter’s funeral procession and 
preached a eulogy at his grave. At the end of the war 


‘had rendered during the Nazi era. 
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the American army could have taken Prague, but it 
temporized until the Russian army entered the city on 
May 9, 1945, to pose as its liberator. The impending 
transition from brown to red tyranny was brief. 

The government in exile, despite some overtures to 
Rome respecting diplomatic relations, gravitated toward 
Russia, and in 1943 a Soviet-Czechoslovak agreement 
was signed in Moscow. Accordingly, when the govern- 
ment in exile returned from London it first stopped 
in Moscow for directions. Already in 1945 the Com- 
munists succeeded in occupying all the key positions 
without violence, and in the elections of 1946 Com- 
munism triumphed. Generally speaking, the Church 
stood alone in her opposition to the Reds who retaliated 
by minimizing the patriotic service which the clergy 
In 1947 Stalin 
summoned the high officials to Moscow to forbid them 
to participate in the Marshall plan; in 1948 the Com- 
munists obtained complete control of the country, and 
within a year they subjugated the Church entirely. 
Catholic publications were suspended; Catholic schools) 
were suppressed; schismatic groups were organized; 
the salary of the clergy was manipulated in an attempt: 
to shake its solidarity; the resources of the Church! 
were confiscated; bishops were imprisoned, and every’ 
effort was made to undermine respect for the Vatican., 
During 1951 “over three-thousand priests were arrested,, 
two-thousand of whom were placed in the ‘concentra- 
tion camp monasteries,’ while many other priests were: 
discharged from their positions, and over seventy per. 
cent of the parish rectories were abandoned.” (p. 399) 


This is obviously a professor's book. The author, 
unfortunately, pays little attention to style and he forgets 
his readers. Even rather cultured people, for example. 
will not grasp the implications of nominalism on p. 72! 
By concentration on legal procedures he avoids playing 
on passions and dissecting personalities. He offers ar 
extensive bibliography; he often quotes documents ir 
full; and he is lavish with footnotes. Scholars, how, 
ever, would appreciate the comfort of finding the 
latter at the bottom of the pages rather than at tha 


end of the book. Rev. B. J. Buiep, Pu.D. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


O’Connell, B.D., New Light on the Passion of Our Divinw 
Lord. M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd., Dubli 
1955. Pp. 76. $1.00. 

The purpose of this book is to throw new lig 
on the Passion of our Lord from a comparisop 
between the evidence from the Holy Shroud and thi 
visions of St. Briget of Sweden, Bl. Marie d’Agredz 
Anna Catherine Emmerich and Teresa Neumann. 
author wishes to show that the sufferings of our Divi 
Lord in His Passion were far greater than they a 
generally represented even in pious books. He ho 
in this way to arouse a greater devotion to the Passio: 
and a greater love for our Divine Redeemer. 

The book is divided into two parts of unequal length 
In the first part, the author gives an interesting de 
scription of the Shroud and its eventful history. 1 
Holy Shroud of Turin is believed to be the linen clot 
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| which Jesus’ Body was wrapped when it was taken 
own from the Cross. Scholars, generally, agree that 
ie Shroud is an authentic relic of our Divine Lord, 
though they dispute about some of the details in the 
latter. The best summaty of the matter is given 
y Pope Pius XI. He said: 


“The Holy Shroud of Turin is still mysterious, but 
is certainly not the work of any human hand. This, 
he may say, is demonstrated. We said mysterious, be- 
tuse the sacred object still involves many problems; but 
ttainly it is more sacred than perhaps any other; and 
3 is now established in the most positive way, even 
part from any idea of Christian piety, it is certainly 
ot a human work.” (Statement of Pope Pius XI, pub- 
shed in the Osservatore Romano, September 7, 1936.) 


The second part of the book gives the story of the 
assion of our Lord as revealed by the Holy Shroud 
ompared with the accounts given in the visions of the 
bove mentioned contemplatives. In this part the author, 
rho evidently is deeply devoted to the Passion of our 
edeemer, enlarges on the account of our Lord’s suffer- 
igs as given in the Gospel by a study of the Shroud 
nd the visions of the contemplatives. Some passages 
yhere the author discusses the opinions of various 
cholars are rather technical and do not add much to 
levotion. 


In reading this book, it is well to remember that 
he proofs for the genuineness of the Holy Shroud 
s well as the accounts of the Passion given by the 
ontemplatives rest on human authority and are not 
rticles of Catholic Faith. The author’s conclusions 
re no stronger than the premises from which he draws 
hose conclusions. Withal, the author has written a 
ety interesting and worthwhile book. Any one reading 
his book carefully and devoutly will surely get a 
uller and deeper realization of what our Divine Lord 
uffered for us. He will be moved to a greater love 
nd compassion for the Crucified Christ and, as the 
uthor says, “by so doing, the devout reader will attain 
9 that eternal happiness with Jesus in Heaven which 
Te has purchased for us by His sufferings and death.” 


Rev. EpGAR RYAN, C.P., M.A. 
Passionist Preparatory Seminary 
St. Louis, Mo. 


‘eyd, Felizia, The Rhine, A Guide to the Great River 
where Romance and Reality have always 
met. Doubleday and Company, Inc., Garden 
City, Ni: *Y., 1955.-=Pp. 288. $5.00. 

“This book is unique in the field of travel litera- 

ure. It is certainly not a conventional guide book 

1 a mere Baedeker, useful as such books are. It is 

ather a brilliantly conducted tour by the author who 

ub-titles her book: ““A Guide to the Great River where 
tomance and Reality have always met.” 

The limitations of the descriptions of places and the 

bridged historical background are transcended by a 

eart-warming and effortless sharing of the writer's pet- 

onal impressions. Fifty-eight typical Rhine-pictures 
elp to reproduce for the reader the experiences of the 
mriter. These features are enhanced by the authot’s 
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thorough knowledge of European history, a scholarly 
minuteness of detail and a generous share of the rich 
knowledge which has been accumulated in the heart of 
Europe, whose aorta the Rhine is. This knowledge is 


communicated to the reader in a manner delightfully 
informal. 


With Mrs. Seyd we are brought back to the time 
of the Romans who paced the banks of the Rhine. 
We walk along their roads, built two thousand years 
ago, and we remember the victories and defeats of em- 
perors and generals who trod these paths. We enter 
the sanctuaries of the first missionaries sent by the 
Church to the heathen tribes of Germans. We visit 
forts and castles of knights and lords, places of dukes 
and kings of by-gone generations. We stop in awe at 
the throne of Charlemagne; we adore in cathedrals and 
modern chapels. 


Myths and sagas of Teutonic gods and heroes animate 
our travel; dwarves and giants, elves and dragons, fair 
maidens and ugly monsters cross our path. Hundreds 
of cities tell us briefly and silently their history, and in- 
troduce to us their most famous inhabitants, their works 
and their special contributions to Western culture. We 
meet “Immortals” in their own home town and— 
thanks to the author—we are made to feel at home 
with them. 


The book is comparable to a rare multicolored tapestry 
woven from the past to the prsesent, extending in 
space over eight-hundred-twenty miles from the sources 
of the Rhine in Switzerland to the point where it flows 
into the Atlantic on the North coast of Holland. It 
serves well as the red thread of Ariadne in the Rhenish 
labyrinth of culture, wonder and beauty, leading to the 
old and the new, to generations and tongues of many 
ages. To those Americans whose forefathers dwelt on 
the Rhine and who enjoyed there the grapes and the 
wine of its hills, and to those who dare an adventure 
with the Lorelei and her river during an inspiring 
vacation, this book will be a joy and a treasure worth 


| OES ee CAROLINE SCHUETZINGER 


Ursuline College 
Louisville, Ky. 


Hohense, H., “The Augustinian Concept of Authority.” 
Folia supplement II. American Hditor: Rev. 
Joseph M. F. Marique, S.J., Holy Cross Col- 


lege, Worcester, Mass., 1954. 79 pages. 
$2.00. (Paulist Press.) 
This booklet is a reference list on the word 


auctoritas as used in the writings of Augustine, 
and is intended for scholars who are interested in source 
material for the interpretation of Augustine’s thought. 
Each use of the word auctoritas—1164 times—both in 
the singular and plural and in the five cases, is care- 
fully noted. Generous Latin quotations of passages and 
a prodigious amount of numerical references testify to 
the careful work of Herr Hohense. May the grand 
work, of which this Folza is a part, continue to make the 
ideas of Augustine better known! 


REV. JOHN J. JOLIN, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 
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CENTENNIAL MESSAGE OF THE 
CENTRAL VEREIN’S PRESIDENT 


ib WAS ON MONDAY MORNING during the recent con- 
vention of the Central Verein, August 15, the Feast 
of our Blessed Lady's Assumption, that delegates of 
the CV and the National Catholic Women’s Union met 
in joint session in Hotel Seneca’s spacious ballroom 
primarily to hear the annual message of the presidents 
of both national bodies. 

The presidents’ annual messages ate always of extreme 
importance to our national associations and the societies 
affiliated with them. For it is in these messages an 
appraisal of our past efforts is given and our program 
for the future outlined. Since the recent convention 
brought the Verein to its most important milestone— 
its centennial, the message of our president this year 
took on a special significance and importance. It is of 
greater length than similar documents of previous years, 
and understandably so. 

The CV Centennial Convention also had a bearing 
on Mr. Sattler personally. It brought him to the com- 
pletion of this ninth year in the office of the presidency. 
Having served the organization long and well, he asked 
the delegates’ leave “to return to the ranks.” His 
wishes were respected and his successor in office became 
Mr. Frank Gittinger of San Antonio, Texas. 

The editor of SJR wishes to take this opportunity to 
pay a well-deserved tribute to Mr. Albert J. Sattler for 
his competency in discharging the onerous duties of 
his office and for his efficient handling of the many 


problems that have risen during his presidency. It wat 
during Mr. Sattler’s tenure that the CV lost its irre 
placeable leader, Dr. Kenkel; the annual Central Bureat 
assistance appeal was launched; the centenary of thr 
Verein was observed. We are happy for Mr. Sattler® 
assurance that he will continue his active interest ii 
the CV without abatement. 

Since the following is at one and the same time Mi 
Sattler’s Centennial message and the concluding officia: 
document of his highly successful presidency, we presert 
it to our readers with the plea that it be read care 


fully and that its directives be heeded faithfully. 1 
reads: 


To Their Eminences, to the Most Reverend Bishops 
to the Right Reverend, Very Reverend and Rev 
erend Fathers, Esteemed Spiritual Advisors 
Officers and Delegates to the 100th Annuc 
Convention of the Catholic Central Verein « 
America, assembled at Rochester, N. Y.., Augus: 
13th to 17th, 1955: 


Greetings: We are convening upon hallowed and hii 

toric ground, on a hallowed and histor: 
occasion. Here, over a century ago, in the parish & 
St. Joseph of the Congregation of the Most Hob 
Redeemer, there was born the idea of a national federz 
tion of Catholic societies. Here in this beautiful City « 
Roses were ‘laid the beginnings of the first nationa 
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tholic organization of men in the United States. We 
> meeting here for the fourth time in our history, 
ving met here previously in 1858, 1874 and more 
ently in 1934. On behalf of the delegates and guests 
10 have come from all parts of our beloved country 
d abroad to celebrate this extraordinary anniversary 

our founding, may I extend grateful sentiments to 
i Episcopal Host, the Most Reverend James E. 
earney, to the Rochester Branch, and also to the New 
ork State Branch of the Central Verein, for their 
ndness in permitting us to meet in this cradle of the 
sntral Verein and for their manifold labors and arduous 
sks in the face of many obstacles and difficulties, so 
at your stay and mine might be comfortable and our 
liberations fruitful. We also felicitate our New York 
ate Branch, strong and vigorous in the 60th year of 
» service to God, His Church, and our Country. 


We are meeting in times of peril and foreboding; 
times, when a sadly divided world trembles in antici- 
ution of catastrophes, unparalleled in history; in times, 
hen a sadly confused world drifts in conflicting currents 
false philosophies. Yet, withal, these are also times 
hope and prayer. Because the Peace of Christ is 
ie desire of the nations, we have chosen as our motto 
4 this centennial meeting the words of our Holy 
ather in his last Christmas Message: ‘Peace is founded 
1a union of souls in the same truth and in charity.” 


ur Holy Father: Our national organization through- 
out the past one hundred years has 
mnstantly and conscientiously devoted itself to the service 
f God and His Church, and our Country. Whatever 
90d has been accomplished in this service is due 
ainly to our adherence to the teachings of the Church, 
id the salutary principles contained in the messages, 
ronouncements and encyclicals of the Popes who glor- 
usly reigned during this past century: Pius IX, Leo 
Ill, St. Pius X, Benedict XV, Pius XI and the present 
icar of Christ, Pius XII. 


From our earliest days, each annual meeting forwarded 
essages of fealty and loyalty to the Sovereign Pontiff. 
he minutes of the Convention of 1868 contain these 
ords in a message of Pope Pius IX to the delegates: 
The open profession of faith for the declaration of 
hich you are wont to assemble annually from the 
veral States of the Union, portrays in such glorious 
nner the spirit of Catholic unity, that We find therein 
1e sweetest consolation. It is, indeed, a spectacle worthy 
f the Church, to behold these admirable assemblies in 
hich chosen men, with the consent and support of the 
clesiastical authorities, voice the sentiment of the peo- 
le by openly and solemnly professing that with heart 
yd soul they adhere to the Holy See as to the seat of 
uth and centre of unity—that they submit most rever- 
itly and obediently to the Vicar of Christ—that they 
senly feel the indignities heaped upon him—that they 
knowledge and proclaim the inviolability of his rights 
sth civil and religious—that they condemn and reject 
hatever occurred in past or may occur in the future 
y compromise these rights; and they are ever prepared 
y rise up in the defense of these same sacred rights.” 


Following the good example of our prior conventions, 
t us reiterate our fealty and loyalty to Pius XI, the 


Za. 


Pope of Peace. From the beginning of his Pontificate, 
message after message has been transmitted to a troubled 
world, setting forth the fundamental principles for the 
order and harmony of human society, for the need for 
the primacy of the natural law in the affairs of men. 
for the necessity for a “union of souls in the same 
truth and in charity” in the quest for an enduring peace. 
Let us continue to make the study of the Papal pro- 
nouncements and their appropriate application to our- 
selves and our fellowmen the principal objectives of 
our national union of societies. 


Our Bishops: During the years of our existence, it 
has been our fond and happy tradition 
to manifest always our devotion, respect and reverence 
to the members of the Hierarchy. The proposal to 
found a federation of Catholic Societies in 1854 was 
first submitted to the Ordinary of Buffalo, Bishop John 
Timon, who gave it his warm approval. Very early in 
our history, the practice of opening the convention with 
a Pontifical Mass was inaugurated. Repeatedly are 
our societies directed to study the pronouncements and 
pastoral letters of the Bishops, as aids and directives in 
the solution of the problems of the times. As the first 
federation of Catholic men in the country, we were also 
the first to receive from our Bishops the mandate for 
Catholic Action. 


Grateful are we to these Successors of the Apostles 
for their admonitions and warnings in these fateful times. 
Particularly do we thank our Episcopal Protector, the 
Most Reverend Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis, 
for his advice and direction. Let us pledge ourselves 
to be ever faithful and constant in our allegiance to 
them. 


Our Country: These are times of peril and forebod- 
ing. Scientific advances have brought 
the physical world to the very brink, the very abyss of 
total annihilation. These false philosophies which for 
centuries, but particularly since the so-called Enlighten- 
ment of the eighteenth century, have debased and be- 
fouled the thinking of men, have succeeded in the en- 
thronement of godless materialism, especially in the 
countries behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 


Let our fellow citizens remember that the false philos- 
ophy of Marx and of Lenin, which makes man a mere 
serf of a tyrannous patty and state, which strips man 
of his dignity and destiny as a child of God, is only the 
final product of the warped thinking of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, of Rationalism and of historic 
Liberalism. These philosophies during the past 200 
years have been preaching that God and the entire realm 
of the supernatural are non-existent notions—mere fig- 
ments of pious and innocent minds—remnants of the 
superstitions of the “Dark Ages,” and that man no 
longer recognizes any moral laws or sanctions except 
those of his own choosing. 


It is this destructive ideology, which today in the 
United States to a great extent dominates public think- 
ing, education, culture, economics and politics, and fos- 
ters the steady growth of atheistic materialism, which 
in turn leads to the total destruction of all human 
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rights and the subjugation of the human person to a 
soul-less industrial society. 

It is this destructive ideology which today in the 
United States is a greater danger than Communism and 
may eventually engulf us from within. It has resulted 
in a lack of respect and reverence for constituted author- 
ity, particularly among the young. It has resulted in 
the scorning of the right to exact obedience. It can well 
result in greater national calamity. 


True peace can only be founded on the natural law, 
man’s portion of God’s eternal law. True peace, whether 
between nations, within nations, in the family or in the 
hearts of each man, being the tranquillity of order, can 
come only when the souls of men are ordered according 


to the will of God. Atheism or a godless humanism , 


can never bring peace to the world or to the heart of 
man, because there can be no right order without God. 


It is now forty-seven years 
since our Central Bureau was 
established under the directorship of the late revered 
Frederick P. Kenkel. No message of your President 
would be adequate or complete without an appropriate 
acknowledgement of the work of the first Director of 
the Bureau and a tribute to his achievements. The 
main purpose of the founders of the Bureau in 1908 
was to promote the study and knowledge of the Social 
Question and to foster Christian Social Action. They 
knew that men do not become saints merely because 
they possess a sufficiency of this world’s goods. They 
understood that social improvement depends upon spir- 
itual reformation, that social justice is the effect of a 
holy life and not its cause. They realized the true import 
of the guiding words of St. Paul: “Instaurare omnia in 
Christo,’’—“‘to restore all things in Christ;’ and that 
the soul of reform is reform of the soul. Under the 
leadership of Frederick P. Kenkel, the Bureau thrived 
to become a vibrant centre of Catholic Action. 


Our Central Bureau: 


These policies have been continued and extended by 
the present Director, Reverend Victor T. Suren, with 
the added objective of continuing this marvelous instru- 
ment of Catholic Action as a monument to the faith, 
zeal and vision of the late Director. May the Bureau 
continue to receive the faithful support of our societies 
for this worthy purpose. 


Our Societies: At the last convention at New Haven, 
your President was authorized to 
name a special committee to examine the broad field 
of our membership, including state branches, local 
societies and individuals, with a view of finding, if 
posssible, new avenues in the work of Catholic Action. 
I understand this committee is ready to report and I 
bespeak the aid of every delegate in this undertaking. 
Certain provisions in our By-Laws also require amend- 
ment in the light of present conditions. May I ask 
that the convention address itself conscientiously to this 


problem. 


The Centennial Fund Committee, authorized by the 
San Antonio Convention in 1953, will, I understand, 
present a report to this body; it is my suggestion, for 
the good of the national body, that this hard-working 
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committee be continued for another year. To the mem 
bers of this committee I tender my sincere thanks. 


During the past year, I have attended five state con 
ventions in various parts of the Country, besides man 
more meetings of affiliated groups. I am impresse: 
with the earnestness and ability of our members. Bu 
we need leaders and many of them. 


The conscientious Catholic undoubtedly exerts a grea 
influence for good by the example of his life. But t 
bring the world to Christ, more is required. The Chris 
tian apostle is a leader, one who acts to reveal Chris 
wherever he is; he is not a passive bystander watchin 
the world go by. He sees people are not coming t 
him; hence he goes to them. 


I ask this body to address itself to this problem o 
leadership training. | 


There is a fifth matter which, though last, is not thi 
least; it is the problem of bringing the social encyclical 
into the secondary schools. A special committee af 
pointed two years ago reported to last year’s conventioi 
and will bring a further report of its study at this cor 
vention. I am sure this matter will receive your prope 
attention. To this committee also do I offer my thank: 


National Catholic Our loyal and largest affiliate be 
Women’s Union: gins its 39th year at this conver: 

tion; to it we tender our sinceres 
congratulations and good wishes, together with ou 
gratitude for the close cooperation, help and support 
particularly in the work of the Centennial Fund Con: 
mittee and the Centennial Convention Committee. Fé 
our part, we are proud of our close association with tH 
National Catholic Women’s Union in the field of la 
action, and note with pride its contribution to the mi. 
sions in all parts of the world, and its fostering of voc: 
tions. May I extend my personal thanks to the Pres: 
dent and her fellow officers for their aid and assis: 
ance. 


In Memoriam: Again it becomes our sad duty > 

record in prayerful remembrance tl 
souls of those who have passed to their eternal rewa 
since the last meeting: 


John Roethlein and the Rev. Joseph A. 
Assmuth, S.J., of New York; Rev. Francis X. 
Dotzler, C.Ss.R., of Maryland; Michael J. 
Siemer, Alois J. Wackenheim, John E. Kaiser 
and Henry J. Jacobsmeyer of Missouri; Ray N. 
Wey and Elmer Epple of Minnesota; Rev. 
William Wirkus and Vincent J. Wollschlager 
of Connecticut; and Rev. Joseph Zimmerman 
of South Dakota. 


In addition to these, let me ask a special memento | 
your prayers for the Rev. Frederick Fochtmann, C.Ss. 
spiritual director of the Rochester Branch and Antho> 
Kehrig, the oldest member of the Branch, who died just 
few weeks ago, and for Mrs. Theresa Muench, t! 
mother of the Honorary Chairman of our Social Actié 
Committee, the Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, Arc 
bishop-Bishop of Fargo. 
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preciation: To the Rev. Victor T. Suren, Director 
of the Central Bureau, and the loyal 
mbers of his staff, my sincerest thanks and grati- 
le. Likewise, to my fellow officers, the members 
the Board of Directors and the many state and local 
icers and members who have aided immeasurably by 
it assistance and loyalty, my deepest and profoundest 
cnowledgment. Let me also note with gratitude the 
od advice and help of the many spiritual directors. 

At the end of this notable convention, I shall have 
ved nine years as your chief executive, an honor which 
have profoundly cherished. For the many friends 
1om I have made, and the many happy associations of 
ese years, lam deeply grateful. I hope that the welfare 
our national union of societies has been promoted 
d the cause of Catholic action has been furthered. 
is now time that I return to the ranks and it is my 
quest that I be permitted to do this. 

On this solemn Feast of the Assumption of the Blessed 
rgin Mary, let us pray that this 100th convention may 
fruitful; that what we accomplish in our deliberations 
ly be for the greater glory of God, for the welfare 
His Church and the good of our beloved Country; 
us pray and work without ceasing for that peace 
uich the world cannot give, the peace that is “founded 
a union of souls in the same truth and in charity,” 
2 Peace of Christ. 

With the prayer that is traditional in our national 
ion of societies, ‘“Praised be Jesus, Mary and Joseph,” 
leclare this 100th annual conclave officially in session. 
Dated: Rochester, New York, August 15, 1955. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALBERT J. SATTLER 
President 


- New CV Life Members 


T IS WITH NO LITTLE GRATIFICATION we report a 
large number of Life Members enrolled in the Central 
eprein within recent weeks. Leading the list is the 
me of Bishop Stanislaus Bona, Ordinary of the Dio- 
se of Green Bay, Wisconsin. His Excellency’s mem- 
tship fee was paid jointly by the. St. Joseph’s Society 
St. Mary’s Church, Chilton, Wis., and the Catholic 
ague of Wisconsin. 

Other new Life Members from the State of Wiscon- 
1, solicited by Mr. August Springob, include: Mr. 
lois Wambach, Mr. Fred Weber, Rev. Joseph J. Macek 
d Mr. Alfred Gross. Other State Branches are repre- 
nted among recently acquired members as follows: 
lphonse L. Ellerkamp, editor of Nord Amerika, Michael 
effer and Clarence Schumacher of Pennsylvania; Rev. 
ul Huber, O.S.B., of Delaware; Rt. Rev. Peter J. 
hnetzer of Texas. Msgr. Schnetzer was awarded 
; Life Membership by the St. Joseph’s Society of 
n Antonio in tribute and appreciation on the occasion 
his retirement as pastor of St. Joseph’s Church. 
Another name has also been added to the In Memor- 
mn Honor Roll of the CV at the Central Bureau— 
at of the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry Koenes of Phila- 
Iphia, Pa. Msgr. Koenes was a very effective leader 
the Verein during his lifetime. 
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As we have had occasion to state in former instances, 
all fees deriving from Life and In Memoriam member- 
ships are placed in the Central Bureau Foundation Fund. 
We wish to express our gratitude to our new Life Mem- 
bers for their generosity toward the Central Bureau. We 
are likewise appreciative of the efforts of those respon- 
sible for the In Memoriam membership of the late 
Msgr. Koenes, as we are thankful to the individuals 
and societies whose generosity made the Life Member- 
ships possible for Bishop Bona and Msgr. Schnetzer. 


1950 National Convention Dates 


bli FIRST CONVENTION in the Central Verein’s sec- 
ond century will be held in Wichita, Kansas, July 
28 to August 1. We direct the special attention of our 
members to these dates which are different from those 
originally announced at the recent Rochester convention. 
The new dates have been approved by the Episcopal 
host to the convention, the Most Reverend Bishop Mark 
K. Carroll of Wichita. 


The Central Bureau Remembered 
by the Late Mary Dorothea Mayer 


(es ACCORDANCE with the last will of the-late. Mary 
Dorothea Mayer of New York City, the Central 
Bureau was bequeathed the sum of $2,351.41. A check 
for this amount was received at the Bureau on August 
9 last. 

Mrs. Mayer’s thoughtfulness and generosity is deeply 
appreciated. Having been a consistent benefactor of the 
missions, particularly those helped through the Central 
Bureau, our deceased friend contrived to insure the 
future of the Bureau by her generous bequest. Accord- 
ing to the constitution of the Central Verein, all such 
income is placed in the Central Bureau’s Foundation 
Fund. 

We ask our Central Verein members to pray at 
least occasionally for our benefactors. In this instance 
we ask a special remembrance for the late Mrs. Mayer. 


Youth Bulletin 


SPECIAL FOUR-PAGE youth bulletin to serve the 
Youth Section of the CV and the NCWU will be 
intcoduced during this month of October. The date of 
publication will be the fifteenth of every month. 
The new youth publication will be issued by the 
Central Bureau with the assistance of the two national 
youth directors, Rev. Albert G. Henkes and Rev. F. X. 
Weiser, S.J. 


Dire poverty obtains even in the fabulously pros- 
perous U.S. A religious laboring in a poor mission 
in Mississippi, in thanking the Central Bureau for a 
bale of clothing, wrote: 

“Your kindness is a wonderful help to us and fills 
such an urgent need here in our missions because of 
the number of poor and impoverished families.” 
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Messages to the Centennial Convention 


ie A PREVIOUS special issue of SJR we were ptivi- 
leged to publish several congratulatory messages to 
the Central Verein on the occasion of its Centennary. 
They were expressions from Cardinal Spellman, Arch- 
bishop Ritter, Archbishop Alter and Archbishop Cush- 
ing. Additional messages from dignitaries of both 
Church and State were received since our last printing 
and we are pleased to publish them for the edification 
of our readers. 


President Eisenhower 
(Western Union Wire) 


1955 Aug. 4 PM 7:22 


A WA 369 Govt NL PD—The White House 
Washington DC 4— 


Albert J. Sattler, President 
Catholic Central Verein of America 
217 Broadway 7, N. Y. 


Please extend my greetings to the members of the 
Catholic Central Verein of America on the occasion of 
its one hundredth annual convention. I congratulate 
your organization on its charitable activities over the 
years, in accordance with its original purpose, and send 
you my best wishes for their fruitful continuance in 


the years ahead. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 


President Heuss 
(Cable—Translation) 


To the Catholic Central Verein of America I send my 
hearty greetings on the hundred years of its existence. 


May I use this opportunity to thank the Verein for 
the great help so generously extended to Germany after 
the war. With best wishes for blessed and continued 
success for many years to come. 


THEODORE HEuss 
President of the German Republic 


Cardinal Stritch 
Archdiocese of Chicago 
Chancery Office 
710 No. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
June 15, 1955 
My Dear Mr. SATTLER: 


The Catholic Central Verein of America will observe 
its centenary at its National Convention on the 13th 
of August. This centenary recalls to mind the great 
good work which this Catholic organization has done 
through a hundred years. It has been staunch in the 
defense of Catholic truth, and in justice it must be 
said that through many years when others were less 
aware and alert, it courageously and intelligently voiced 
the Catholic cause of social justice and charity. It is 
not only what this organization has done in its own 
ranks that makes its centenary an important event; we 
must remember that it has been an inspiration to other 
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Catholic organizations and that its reaches have go 
out far beyond its own membership. On this cente 
ary we congratulate it and we thank God for havit 
given it to the Church in the United States. On t 
threshold of another centenary we see the importance | 
its work and we beg God to bless and prosper it throug 
the years to come. 
Sincerely yours in Christ 


/s/ + SAMUEL CARDINAL STRITCH 
Archbishop of Chicago 


Cardinal Frings 


(Translation) 


In the name of the German Episcopacy I am sendit 
blessings and hearty good wishes to the Catholic Centr 
Verein of America on the occasion of its Centenary. 

It was principally German immigrants who, for t 
protection and welfare of their newly arriving cot 
patriots, brought the Central Verein into being. Mea 
while, however, it has become a most important organ 
zation of lay people in the United States and has ¢ 
tended its activities into many areas of religious, a 
tural, social and charitable life for the entire Catho: 
Church in the United States of America. It there: 
enjoys the especial favor of the American Hierarchy a1 
of the Holy See. 

The great services of this organization are: the i 
troduction of Catholic parochial schools, the care ai 
preservation of the Faith of German immigrants es} 
cially during the past hundred years, the creation of sp 
and death benefits as well as of credit unions, piona 
work in the fields of social questions especially the 
that concern the worker and the farmer, the institutii 
of charitable works for the missions, and, not lea: 
providing the stimulus for the sending of packages | 
central Europe following the two world wars. | 

In conclusion, we German Catholics owe spec 
thanks to the Central Verein and we are happy 
have, once again, this opportunity to express our than: 

May the Central Verein enter its second century 
the blessing of God, and continue to do great thin 
for the welfare of Catholics in the United States ai 
for the welfare of the spiritually and materially poor: 
the entire world. 


“| 


Cologne, Feast of Corpus Christi, 

June 9, 1955 | 

+ JOSEPH CARDINAL FRINGS 
Archbishop of Cologne 
Chairman of the Bishops 
Conference of Fulda 


Archbishop Muench 


GREETINGS AND BLESSINGS IN THE Lorp. 


In the hundred years of its existence the Cathal 
Central Verein of America was witness to the amazi 
expansion of our nation, and witness likewise to fal 
gtave issues in the frightful period of reconstructii| 
and after the turn of the century, two World Wi 
whose far-reaching consequences have not yet comes 
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eit final conclusion. Industrial strife on a scale such 
we fortunately no longer know, gave rise to most 
tious social and economic problems. 

All these events were a challenge to the members of 
ie Verein. As Americans and Catholics they rose to 
eet the challenge. Indeed, at no time was their 
utriotism put into dispute. Nor were they merely on- 
okers on the side lines, passively noting the events 
lat were giving shape to the greatness of the American 
ution. No, with a sense of high responsibility they 
sumed without faltering the obligations that devolved 
n American citizens in these critical periods of history. 

For the loyal discharge of their duties the Verein 
roved to be of no small help. Founded for the de- 
nse of the faith of German immigrants, the Verein in- 
sired them with love for their Church, its doctrines, 
ad its institutions. 

When in the last half of the nineteenth century the 
cial questions assumed alarming proportions, mindful 
f the social teachings of their forebears in their father- 
ind under the leadership of Bishop von Ketteler, they set 
1emselves the task of studying and propagating the social 
ronouncements of the Church. In this they took their 
irectives mainly from the social encyclicals of the 
overeign Pontiffs, from Pope Leo XIII down to Pope 
ius XII in our day. Among the Catholic laity they 
rere to become the pioneers of Catholic social thought 
nd social action in our country. 

Repeatedly the Verein was commended for this by the 
overeign Pontiffs as well as by members of the American 
lierarchy. So trusted was the Verein in respect to the 
yundness of its principles and its loyalty to the Church 
wat in 1936 it was officially recognized with a mandate 
f Catholic Action. 


Today the Verein no longer stands alone in the de- 
sense and preservation of the code of social charity as 
xemplified in benefit societies, insurance associations, 
edit unions, and similar organizations of mutual help. 
1 these fields the work of pioneering by the Verein 
, finished. 

By no means, however, has the vast field of Catholic 
ction been completely explored. New issues and new 
roblems confront the nation. Lay apostles of vision, 
nergy and responsibility are needed to see and utilize 
1e new opportunities that are opening up on all sides 
» our Catholic laity. The Verein will not fail to do 
s part. Of this its friends and well-wishers are con- 
dent. 

Intimately associated with the Verein since my early 
ears in the priesthood, I deem it a special pleasure to 
xpress my whole-hearted admiration of the fine Catholic 
sirit and the noteworthy achievements of the Verein. 
rom all my heart I tender my congratulations on the 
entennial Jubilee, an outstanding, if not unique, event 
1 the history of Catholic lay organizations in our 
ountry. To my felicitations I add the prayerful wish 
yat the Divine Giver of all good things may make fruit- 
il all your endeavors and undertakings. 


All things in Christ. Peace be to you.. 
7 A. J. MUENCH 


Archbishop—Bishop of Fargo 
Papal Nuncio to Germany 
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Governor Harriman 


Executive Chamber 


Albany 


August 5, 1955 
DEAR MR. SATTLER: 


On this, the occasion of the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the Catholic Central Verein of America, I 
am most pleased to welcome your convention to our 
State and to join with the people of New York in ex- 
pressing the profound respect with which all must re- 
gard the work of Catholic Action over the past century. 

Of the many frontiers that have been assaulted and 
civilized in the 100 years since the founding of the 
Catholic Central Verein, none was more barbarous than 
the urban slums which grew up across our land in 
the course of industrialization. To proclaim the doc- 
trine of social justice in these dark and perilous jungles, 
where survival was the only law, took high courage; but 
to pursue that end year after year, despite setbacks, dis- 
appointments and indifference, took, above all, a strong 
and enduring faith. 

We have yet need in America for such courage and 
such faith, and it is greatly to be hoped that you will 
carry on in the splendid tradition you have established 
in a century of service to God and to your Country. 


Sincerely, 
/s/ AVERELL HARRIMAN 


NECROLOGY 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John N. Wachter, V.F. 


NIVERSALLY ACCLAIMED as a zealous and resoutce- 

ful priest, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John N. Wachter, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church in Reading, Pa., died sud- 
denly on Saturday, September 22. He was stricken 
with a heart attack at his rectory in the morning and 
was hurriedly moved to St. Joseph’s Hospital where 
he died at 12:30 noon. 


Msgr. Wachter was born in Pottsville, Pa., March 2, 
1887, the son of the late August and Theresa Biltheiser 
Wachter. He attended St. John the Baptist School in 
Pottsville. Following his graduation in 1902, he en- 
tered the Pontifical College of Josephinum, then in 
Columbus, Ohio. He was ordained to the priesthood 
in Columbus by Bishop James J. Hartley on May 30, 
1914. 

His first priestly assignment was at Sacred Heart 
Church, Allentown, under the late Msgr. Peter Masson. 
In October, 1919, the deceased was named pastor of St. 
Philip Neri Parish, East Greenville, where he remained 
until October, 1925, at which time he became pastor 
of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart Church in Hilltown. 
In June, 1928, he was named rector of Sacred Heart 
Church, West Reading. 

Because of the advancing years and ill health of 
the Rev. Wm. P. Hammeke, rector of St. Paul’s Church 
in Reading, Msgr. Wachter was named administrator of 
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this parish in September, 1943, and upon the death of 
Father Hammeke, was named rector on June 21, 1949. 
Because of his distinguished service, the deceased was 
named Domestic Prelate with the title of Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
on November 14, 1952. On January 6, 1953, he was 
appointed Vicar Forane for Berks County. He became 
a member of the Diocesan School Board July 6, 1949, 
and on April 2, 1954, was named to the Diocesan Com- 
mission on Vigilance for the Faith. 


With the death of Msgr. Wachter, the Central Verein 
loses a staunch friend among the clergy. He was a 
subscriber to Social Justice Review since 1922. In 1943 
he became a Life Member of the Verein. 


Msgr. Wachter’s interest in Catholic organizations 
was quite extensive. 
spiritual director of the Berks-Montgomery Regional 
Holy Name Union. He was director of the Berks County 
Branch of the Catholic Children’s Bureau, and director 
of the Reading-Berks Tuberculosis Health Association, 
and a former director of the Reading Council of 
Social Agencies and the Community Chest of Reading. 
As a member of the Board of Trustees of the Pontifical 
College of Josephinum, Msgr. Wachter maintained a 
continued interest in the college and seminary where he 
prepared for the priesthood. 


One sister and three brothers survive: Mrs. Hilde- 
garde Gottschall of Pottsville, Andrew of Philadelphia; 
August J. of Port Carbon and Herman of Tremont. 


The Solemn Pontifical Mass of Requiem in St. 
Paul’s Church was celebrated by the Most Rev. Joseph 
McShea, Auxiliary Bishop of Philadelphia. (R.I.P.) 


Joseph H. Reiman 


Delegates to the recent Central Verein Conven- 
tion in Rochester brought with them the sad news 
of the sudden death of Joseph H. Reiman, who was 
a victim of a heart ailment, succumbing in his office in 
the Knights’ Life Insurance Company, Pittsburgh, on 
August 12. The deceased was found slumped over his 
desk. A physician who was hurriedly called pronounced 
Mr. Reiman dead. He departed this life in his 86th 
year. 


Throughout his long life, Mr. Reiman was identified 
with the Catholic Fraternal movement, specifically the 
Catholic Knights of St. George whom he served in 
various capacities including that of supreme president, 
a post which he relinquished in 1932, to be succeeded 
by Mr. John Eibeck of Pittsburgh. The deceased tre- 
tained his deep interest in the Knights of St. George 
until the very time of his death. He was an honorary 
member of the Supreme Board of Managers and held 
an enviable record as far as attendance at meetings was 
concerned. 


Although not very active in other organizations at 
the time of his death, apart from the Knights of St. 
George, Mr. Reiman was at one time well known in 
Central Verein circles. He served our national associa- 
tion in various capacities, at one time as vice-president. 
He also served as president of the Pennsylvania Branch 
of the CV. and was actively identified with the Verein’s 


For over twenty years he was, 
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Diocesan League of Catholic Young Men's Societies 
Since May, 1936, Mr. Reiman was a Life Member o 
the Central Verein. 


The deceased was also known for his activities in th 
now defunct Federation of Catholic Societies, the Na 
tional Council of Catholic Men, the Holy Name Societ 
and the retreat movement. He held a directorship a 
St. Francis Hospital, the Rosalia Foundlings Home an 
other Catholic institutions of charity. 


Honorary degrees were conferred upon Mr. Reiman b 
Duquesne University and the Pontifical Academy o 
Tiberina, Italy. 

Mr. Reiman’s outstanding achievement was his suc 
cessful efforts in founding the home for aged mer 
bers of the Catholic Knights of St. George and the: 
wives at Wellsburg, W. Va., in 1922. This projec 
is rightly considered the culminating point of his sixt 
years of active membership in the C. K. of S. G. 


Joseph Reiman never married and was the last mem 
ber of his immediate family. Burial took place fros 
St. Augustine’s Church in Pittsburgh with interment 1 
St. Mary’s cemetery. (R.I.P.) | 


Michael Deck 


On Friday, September 23, God called unto Hin 
self a distinguished and loyal lay member of tli 
Catholic Central Verein in the person of Michael Dec: 
St. Louis church decorator, who died at the age of 8: 
Mr. Deck died of infirmities at De Paul Hospital 
St. Louis. 


Born in Germany, February 21, 1869, he came wii 
his parents to the United States at the age of fourtee: 
The family settled in Woodlawn, Illinois, before con 
ing to St. Louis. On June 2, 1892, Michael De: 
married Anna Westerheide in Holy Trinity Chura 
St. Louis, of which he was a lifelong member. M 
Deck’s wife preceded him in death on August 2, 194 
From the days of his youth, Mr. Deck was most actit 
in promoting the Catholic Central Verein. He w 
treasurer of the CV from 1920 to 1925, and a memk 
of its Board of Trustees from 1927 to 1939. He i 
as president of the Catholic Union of Missouri, Std 
Branch of the Verein, from 1912 to 1921. He was: 
subscriber to Social Justice Review for forty years, 


Michael Deck’s interest in Catholic organizations 
not restricted to the Central Verein. He served | 


Knights of America and the men’s sodality of H 
Trinity Parish. 


Surviving Mr. Deck are the following: Mrs. Agr 
Keim, Arthur, Mrs. Theresa Kremer, Vincent a 
Francis of St. Louis; Rev. Mitchell Deck of Ap 
Creek, Mo.; Dr. Joseph F. Deck of San Jose, C 
and Rev. Alcuin Deck, O.S.B., of Aurora, Illinq 
Another son, Clemens, is deceased. . 


The Solemn Mass of Requiem was celebrated | 
Father Mitchell Deck. Rev. Victor T. Suren, direc 
of the Central Bureau, represented the Central Vereiri 
the funeral services. (R.I.P.) | 
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ECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Adopted by the Centennial Convention of the 
a Catholic Central Verein of America, Conducted 
at Rochester, N. Y., August 13-17, 1955 


(Continued) 
The Labor Question 


ethaps no other facet of American life has undergone 
eater and more profound changes during the past 
ntury than the so-called Labor Question. While, as 
fe at 1891, Pope Leo XIII could with full justice 
eak of the working classes as being oppressed by dire 
erty and struggling in vain to escape from the straits 
hich encompassed them, we have witnessed in recent 
cades the rise of the working classes to a position 
“social security, economic prosperity, and material com- 
rt unprecedented in modern history. Whilst in the 
eld of social justice much still remains to be done, 
illions of American workers are today organized in 
verful unions; their right to bargain collectively 
rough organizations of their own choosing is guaran- 
ed by the laws of the Land; their earnings are at 
cord levels, and, for the most part, they are assured 
decent working conditions, short hours and paid vaca- 
ns, and are insured against loss of earnings through 
ness, accidents, unemployment and old age. 

Despite all these unprecedented gains, however, the 
Dor Question continues to be a constant source of 
iction and an unending threat to the economic and social 
“ace of the Nation and, unless all past and current ex- 
rience is without meaning, the Labor Question will 
tinue to plague society regardless of continuous im- 
ovements. For anyone not blinded by material values, 
€ reasons are painfully obvious: the great masses of the 
sople, whether rich or poor, employers or employees, 
ive allowed themselves to be deluded into looking upon 
e acquisition of wealth as the one great goal of human 
tence, as though the stature of a human being could 
properly measured by the quantity of his material 
sessions. It is this deep-rooted and unchecked love 
money which, today as in all ages of history, is the 
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ot of all evils from which spring, even without the 
gad of Socialist and Communist propaganda, constant 
tions and the deepening economic, social, and po- 
al cleavages which threaten to disrupt the social 
bric- of America. We deprecate attempts to exploit 
bor legislation as a means of harming legitimate in- 
rests of organized labor. On the other hand, it is 
ell to examine carefully the claim voiced even by 
embers of organized labor that it is urgently necessary 
. safeguard the personal freedom and integrity of 
orkingmen against virtual servitude to mass organi- 
tions, against which Papal encyclicals, beginning with 
erum. Novarum, have warned unequivocally. 

It is probable that this danger might have been pre- 
snted, or at least lessened, had the Catholics within 
e vast network of organized labor taken a more posi- 
ye and concerted stand in support of Christian social 
inciples. 

We Catholics cannot shrug off this obvious defect 
vs something beyond our power to remedy, until we 
ve made some reasonable effort to repair our own 


glaring failure to comply with the directives of St. 
Piux X in the Encyclical Singulari Quadam, issued more 
than forty years ago, and since then confirmed on numer- 
ous occasions by his successors in the See of St. Peter, 
namely, the directive that a// Catholics who belong to 
secular trade unions must, at the same time, become 
active members in Catholic workingmen’s societies, in 
order to keep themselves well-informed on the Chris- 
tian principles affecting their thinking and conduct as 
workers and as members of secular trade unions. To 
this directive which, generally speaking, has thus far 
remained unfulfilled, must be added in our day of 
close international contacts and collaboration of every 
description, the pressing necessity of Catholic workers 
in every country to join their efforts with those of their 
fellow Catholics abroad through membership in the In- 
ternational Federation of Catholic Labor Movements, so 
that, by concerted action, they may defend the program 
of Christian social reconstruction against the world-wide 
offensive of Socialist and Communist propaganda. 

Furthermore, in view of the numerous experiences of 
the past that the restoration of a sound social order 
cannot be brought about merely by material improve- 
ments in the field of labor, we recall to the attention 
of our fellow Catholics the oft reiterated admonitions of 
Pope Pius XI in his famous encyclical Ouadragesimo 
Anno, that the solution of the Social Question demands 
two definite prerequisites: The reform of institutions, 
and the reform of morals. 

With regard to the first, Pope Pius XI (after having 
noted the tremendous gains already made since Leo 
XIII) declared: “The aim of social policy must be the 
re-establishment of ‘orders.’ Society today (in 1931) 
still remains in a strained, and therefore unstable and 
uncertain state, for the simple reason that it is founded 
on classes with contradictory interests, hence opposed 
to each other, and consequently prone to enmity and 
strife....There cannot be question of any perfect 
cure, except this opposition be done away with, and well- 
organized members of the social body come into being 
anew, orders, namely, in which men are knit together 
not according to the position they occupy in the labor 
market, but according to the diverse functions which 
they exercise in society. For as it is natural for those 
who dwell in close proximity to unite into municipalities, 
so those who practice the same trade or profession, 
economic or otherwise, combine into guilds or corporate 
StOUpS...7 «> 

On the reform of morals Pius XI made this pertinent 
observation: ; 

“If we examine matters diligently we shall perceive 
clearly that the longed-for social reconstruction must be 
preceded by a profound renewal of the Christian spirit, 
from which multitudes engaged in industry in every 
country have unhappily departed. Otherwise, all our 
endeavors will be futile, and our social edifice will be 
built, not upon a rock, but upon shifting sand.” 

Recently, on November 19, 1954, Pope Pius XII 
stated: “If men are to strive with all their might to 
build “a temporal society where private initiative can 
flourish without fear, where the rights of the individual 
are fully respected, so that the aptitudes and abilities 
of each can find full expression, and where everyone 
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can cling with heart and soul to the highest principles 
of morality and religion, they must put their faith in 
spiritual values, confident that these will triumph over 
the forces of dissolution and discord. 

“What is at stake is not only the interests of the 
working class and its admission to the full exercise of 
its responsibilities, but the future of human society as a 
whole. The labor movement cannot rest satisfied with 
material success, a fuller system of safeguards and 
security, and a greater measure of influence on the eco- 
nomic system. It cannot visualize the future merely in 
terms of opposition to other social classes or the exces- 
sive subordination of the individual to the state. It must 
seek its objective on the plane...of universality—as 
the Encyclical Ovadragesimo Anno proposed—in a social 


order where material prosperity is the outcome of the ° 


sincere collaboration of all for the common weal and 
setves as a foundation for the higher cultural values and, 
above all, for the unbreakable union of hearts and 
minds.” 

Two frightful world wars have deluged the world 
in blood and tears and today, despite unprecedented 
material prosperity, the world continues to tremble under 
the threat of new social, political and military upheavals, 
while too many continue to ignore the remedies outlined 
by the Vicars of Christ, and pursue the nostrums con- 
cocted by the apostles of a discredited social progress. 

For one hundred years it has been a proud boast of 
the Catholic Central Verein that throughout its exist- 

ence it was always found ‘‘where Peter is.” Now stand- 
ing at the threshold of the second century of its exist- 
ence, the Catholic Central Verein calls upon its members 
and all men of good will to put aside all considerations 
of class or party and to join with one another, even at 
this eleventh hour, to implement the remedies proposed 
by the Popes, and thereby to assist, insofar as is in our 
strength, in returning domestic and international peace to 
a strife-torn world. 


(To be concluded) 


We doubt if there is a society which undertakes 
the work of Americanization in so excellent a spirit as 
that which distinguishes the old and very energetic Cen- 
tral-Society, of St. Louis. This organization believes 
that good citizens are created not by a magic formula 
but by making the conditions under which they live here 
just as advantageous and attractive as those under which 
they were born in foreign lands. It does not frown 
either on its own official German tongue nor on the 
speech of the Mexicans or the Italians who frequently 
receive its aid. It venerates a single old-fashioned 
caption—‘‘religious service.” By means of monthly 
periodicals and other publications, a settlement for 
working mothers, an earnest social spokesmanship, and 
well-organized study clubs, it aims to influence American 
life by proclaiming principles of social justice and toler- 
ance. Its practical work in the field, among the poor 
and the neglected, is a fine sacrificial thing. But what 
we like about the Central-Society more than anything 


else is its honesty. The Commonweal, N. Y. 
May 6, 1925 
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Acknowledgment of Monies — 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to ~ 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri ; 


Donations to Central Bureau — : 
Previously reported: $135.75; Rev. Carl V. Callies 
Mo., $2.45; Rev. M. A. Beriault, Canada, $1; Mrs. 
Roberts, Mo., $2.50; Frank C. Gittinger, Tex., $2 
J. Loeffler, Minn., $5; Rev. Luke Dittman, IIl., 
Ben iSchaper, Mo., $1; Dr. B. N. Lies, Kan., 
Brooklyn Branch NCWU, N. Y., $5; Sundry minor i 
75 cents; Total to and including September 30, 
$218.45. a 
Chaplains’ Aid Fund a 
Previously reported: $16.65; St. Francis de SS: 
Benevolent Society, St. Louis, $5.90; Fr. Grothe, - 
$1; H. Grasser, Mo., $5; Total to and including Septer 
ber 30, 1955, $28.55. ! : a 


St. Elizabeth Settlement | igs 

Previously reported: $5,477.40; Greater St. Loui 
Community Chest, $1,300; From children attending 
$2,134.58; Interest Income, $118.50; Designated Gil 
$18; Total to and including September 30, 1954 
$9,048.48. * : 
i _ Foundation Fund 
Previously reported: $2,776.41; Fred F. Weber, V is 
a/c Life Membership, $25; Alfred L. Gross, Wis., a, 
Life Membership, $25; Clarence Schumacher, f 
a/c Life Membership, $20; St. Joseph’s Society, S 
Antonio, Tex., for Life Membership of Rt. Rev. Msg 
Peter J. Schnetzer, $100; Aug. Springob, Wis., fc 
Life Membership of Most Rev. Stanislaus V. Bon: 
D.D., $100, and Alois Wambach, -Wis., $100; Total 4 
and including September 30, 1955, $3,246.41. 


European Relief 


Previously reported: $95.00; N. N., Mo., $10; Ti 
to and including September 30, 1955, $105.00. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $542.50; Mrs. M. A. Greven, Ina 
$19; Francis K. Westenbarger, Ohio, $10; Wm. 
Sullivan, Fla., $40; Henry Renschen, IIl., $22.67; A. _ 
McG., Mo., $3; Paul Nestman, Canada, $7; N. N., a 
$50; Mrs. C. Goeckel, Ill, $5; Mrs, M. Carr, Mo., $1 
A. J. Loeffler, Minn., $5; Franciscan Sisters, St. yu 
$12.50; H. Grasser, Mo., $5; St. Charles District Leagti 
CWU, Mo., $5; Rt. Rev. Msgr. A.-Stumpf, Mo., $: 
Total to and including September 30, 1955, $746.67. _ 


Christmas Appeal _ +4 

Previously reported: $2:00; Mathias L. Kuhl, Min 
$10; Mrs. Mary Meier, III., $1; Total to and includi 
September 30, 1955, $13.00. 


Centennial Fund 
National Catholic Women’s Union, $7,496.03. 


Contributions to the CV Librar 
General Library 


REV. CHRISTIAN MARTIN, Mo. Ml 
i 
i 


Congreso Eucaristico Internacional 1952, 3 Volss 
HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN, Washing 
D. C., Agricultural Statistics 1954. Washington, 19 
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